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JULY 

28-31— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Kiawah  Island,  S.C. 

31-8/3 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Sheraton  Center,  Toronto. 

AUGUST 

8-11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network  Summer  Sales  Conference, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

18-20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Davis. 

28-31 — New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Convention, 
The  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

8 — National  Literacy  Day 

8-11— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Summer  Conference, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Sales 
Conference,  Allentown  Hilton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14- 17— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Fort 

Worth,  Texas. 

15- 17 — Michigan  Press  Association  Annual  Display  Advertising  Con- 

ference,Troy  Hilton,  Troy,  Mich. 

15- 17 — Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 

Mo. 

16- 18 — Missouri  Circulation  Management  Association  Meeting,  Brecken- 

ridge  on  the  Lake,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

16-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Meeting,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

25-27— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Region 
Conference,  Sheraton  Society  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-10/2— Women  in  Communications  National  Conference,  Hyatt  Capitol  Hill, 
Washington  D.C. 

28-30 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Westin 
Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28-30— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 


1-2— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Conference,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

5- 7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editions,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville. 

6- 7— Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  San  Diego, 

Calif. 

6- 8 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Execu¬ 

tive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

7- 9— Tennessee  Press  Association  Ad  Managers'  Retreat,  River  Terrace, 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 

JULY 

25-29 — ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 
Reston,  Va. 

25-29 — Understanding  Pre-Press  Workshop,  California  Polytechnic  State 
University,  San  Luis  Qbispo. 

31-8/3 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Personnel  Management,  Omni  Inter¬ 
national  Hotel  Norfolk,  Va. 

AUGUST 

8-12— ANPA  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operations  Seminar,  The 
Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

21  -26 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  Graphics  Center:  Newspaper 
Design  &  Typography  for  College  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla, 

22-26 — ANPA  Color  Scanner  Operations,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston, 
Va. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


INDEPENDEMT 

OWNERSHIP 


About  Awards 


Seigenthaler  honored.  John  Seigenthaler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tennessean  of  Nashville,  received  the 
1988  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

AEJMC  award.  The  association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  presented  its  1988  Pres¬ 
idential  Award  to  Fred  C.  Zwahlen,  who  chairs  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Oregon  State  University. 

Heart  Association  cites  SoRelle.  Ruth  SoRelle,  medical 
writer  for  the  Houston  Chronicle,  received  the  American 
Heart  Association’s  Paul  R.  Ellis  Award  for  a  package  of 
stories  on  cholesterol  that  ran  in  the  paper’s  Discovery 
section  and  for  a  front-page  story  on  the  new  anti-choles¬ 
terol  drug  lovastatin. 

Judges  present  media  awards.  The  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges  recently  cited  two 
newspeople  for  their  work  in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice. 
Katherine  Foran  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  was 
honored  for  making  an  outstanding  contribution  in  Com¬ 
municating  the  Needs  of  Youth  and  the  Juvenile  Courts  of 
America,  and  Jack  Kresnak  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
received  the  James  W.  Byers  Media  Award  for  Presenting 
Fair,  Accurate  and  Balanced  Accounts  of  the  Operations 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  System. 

Mayborn  Scholarship.  Jay  W.  Miller  was  awarded  the 
$12,000  Frank  W.  Mayborn  Scholarship  at  the  School  of 
Mass  Communication  at  Texas  Tech  University.  Miller, 
who  recently  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  with  honors 
in  political  science  from  Texas  Tech,  will  receive  $3,000 
for  four  semesters  to  complete  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Frank  W.  Mayborn  Scholar  Program  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Texas  Tech  through  a  gift  by  Frank  M.  Burke  Jr., 
a  business  associate  of  Mayborn  and  managing  general 
partner  of  Burke  Mayborn  Company  Ltd.  The  scholarship 
honors  the  late  Mayborn,  who  was  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Temple  Daily  Telegraph . 
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Just  touch  the  display  and  let 
advanced  microprocessor  technology 
run  the  Goss  Headliner  Offset®  press 
system.  Plates  are  assigned  to  units  by 
the  imposition  system.  Ink  zones  are 
preset  from  scanned  negatives  or  from 
a  laser  platemaker. 

Plated  up  and  webbed  up,  touch 
MAKEREADY  and  ink  roll  up  is 
activated.  Registration  is  zeroed. 
Compensators  move  into  position. 
And  RTPs  are  set  to  proper  tension. 
Touch  START  UP  and  the  press  is 
up  and  running. 

On  the  run  now,  microprocessor 


technology  makes  it  easy  to  adjust 
ink,  compensators,  registration,  or 
RTP  tension.  Color-coded  graphics 
show  how  the  press  system  is 
responding  to  commands.  And  when 
the  run  is  over,  there’s  complete 
information  on  good  copy  count, 
pulled  copy  count,  waste — all  the 
information  needed  to  evaluate  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  plan  future  production. 

With  all  this  world  class  technol¬ 
ogy  under  fingertip  control,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  system  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  productivity. 


ease  of  operation,  and  print  quality. 

The  particular  features  of  any  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  press  system  are 
dependent  on  customer  selection. 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312/656-8600. 
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IN  BRIEF 


WJC  lowers  fee  for 
smaller  newspapers 

The  Washington  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter’s  board  of  trustees  has  approved  a 
one-year  pilot  program  making  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  places  available  at 
each  conference  for  half  the  normal 
fee  to  newspapers  with  circulations 
under  50,000  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
more  participation  by  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

San  Diego  series 
results  in 
investigation 

A  series  of  San  Die^fo  Union  stories 
of  allegations  of  mistreatment  of 
county  jail  inmates  has  sparked  inves¬ 
tigations  by  federal  and  county  grand 
juries  and  the  FBI. 

The  Union  said  it  had  learned  that  a 
federal  grand  jury  had  issued  subpoe¬ 
nas  to  the  Sheriff  s  Department  for 
office  documents  and  records  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mistreatment 
charges. 

More  than  70  men  and  women 
called  the  Union,  alleging  they  have 
been  beaten,  stripped,  chained  and 


held  naked  for  several  hours  in  county 
jails.  According  to  the  newspaper, 
most  had  been  held  on  misdemeanor 
charges,  generally  involving  alcohol. 

Sheriff  John  Duffy  and  two  county 
supervisors  called  for  a  grand  jury 
probe,  citing  a  Union  survey  which 
showed  that  88%  of  San  Diego  Coun¬ 
ty’s  registered  voters  favored  it. 

In  addition,  the  FBI  has  been  inves¬ 
tigating  allegations  that  sheriff’s 
deputies  have  used  excessive  force  in 
handling  prisoners  both  in  and  out  of 
the  jails.  An  FBI  spokesman  said  pos¬ 
sible  civil  rights  violations  are  being 
examined. 

A  former  deputy  has  pleaded  no 
contest  to  a  charge  of  assaulting  a  jail 
inmate.  He  resigned  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  after  the  charge  was  filed. 

Deliverer  killed 

Chicago  Tribune  driver  Nicholas 
Tenuto,  30,  was  killed  recently  by  a 
hit-and-run  driver  while  delivering 
papers  in  the  city’s  Canaryville  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Tenuto’s  delivery  truck  was  struck 
and  overturned  —  pinning  the 
driver  —  by  a  speeding  car  about  5 
a.m.  A  witness  told  WBBM-TV  that 
about  50  neighbors  were  unable  to 


right  the  truck.  A  helper,  William 
Hovel,  was  slightly  injured. 

Police  charged  a  26-year-old  ex¬ 
convict  who  had  no  driver’s  license 
with  reckless  homicide  a  day  after  the 
accident.  Witnesses  told  police  that 
the  suspect,  Thomas  Searcher  Jr., 
had  been  driving  at  about  70  to  80 
miles  per  hour  at  the  time  of  the  crash . 

Tenuto  had  been  a  Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  driver  since  1984. 

Circulation  changes 
at  Arizona  weeklies 

Independent  Newspapers,  a  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspaper  group  in  the 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area,  is  restruc¬ 
turing  the  circulation  of  six  of  its  nine 
publications.  The  changes  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  commitment  to 
localized  products  and  to  reinforce 
the  position  of  the  newspapers  as  a 
source  for  neighborhood  news  and 
advertising. 

Some  newspapers  affected  by  the 
change  are  the  Apache  Junction  Inde¬ 
pendent  with  a  new  circulation  of 
15,000,  the  Chandler  Independent  at 
1 1 ,000,  the  Paradise  Valley  Indepen¬ 
dent  at  23,000  and  the  Sun  Cities  Inde¬ 
pendent  at  36,000  circulation. 
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GREAT  PAPERS 

EmKmm 

DEMANDED 
A  SHARP  PICTURE. 


What  you  see  is  not  always 
what  you  want.  Or  need. 

Some  newspaper  software 
systems  will  pick  up  a  lot  of 
detail.  But  they  really  can’t  give  you  the 
total  picture  you  need  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  paper  for  maximum  results 
That  takes  our  special  focus. 

Were  INS— the  veteran  newspaper 
software  people.  We  provide  software 
solutions  to  over  600  publications  around 
the  world— real  solutions  for  revenue 
development  and  management. 

We  know  that  it  is  simply  not  enough 
to  look  at  circulation,  advertising  and 
financial  functions  all  by 
themselves.  INS  gives  you  the 
capability  to  tie  them  all  to¬ 
gether  in  almost  any  analytical 


INS 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
Real  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management 


manner.  So  that  you  can 
examine  all  your  management 
options  and  make  timely,  well- 
informed  decisions.  Using  the 
power  of  IBM  mid-range  products,  you 
can  focus  on  virtually  unlimited  views  of 
your  entire  data  base  and  easily 
generate  reports  exactly  the  way  you 
want  them. 

To  take  the  daily  business  of  the 
paper  and  make  a  better  business  of  it; 

It’s  an  idea  as  basic  as  that— the  whole 
idea  that  drives  us  here  at  INS. 

And  that’s  a  picture  worth 
examining  right  now. 

Call  913-451-4618  or  write 
for  our  free  brochure.  Real 
Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management. 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESS. 
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Tax  on  newsprint 

An  ominous  paragraph  in  a  Washington  newsletter  recently  pre¬ 
dicted  a  boom  in  hazardous-waste  disposal  with  a  number  of  states 
voting  solid-waste  laws  in  ’89.  Among  proposals  being  discussed,  it 
said,  was  a  ta.x  on  newsprint  to  pay  for  newspaper  disposal.  There 
have  been  lots  of  suggestions  made  for  ta.xing  newsprint  —  the  most 
recent  involved  eliminating  the  duty-free  status  of  newsprint  most  of 
which  is  imported  from  Canada  —  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  a  proposal  of  a  tax  to  pay  for  newspaper  waste  disposal. 

Proponents  of  such  a  tax  might  make  more  sense  if  it  could  be 
proven  that  all  newspapers  are  trashed  and  not  recycled.  Then  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  tax  to  all  newspapers  might  be  evenly  applied. 

But  there  is  no  way  such  a  tax  would  be  eciuitable.  The  recycled 
uses  of  a  newspaper  are  endless  —  bird  cages,  litter  boxes,  insula¬ 
tion  in  packaging,  etc.  —  not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  that  are  collected  to  make  recycled  newsprint.  How  can  you 
put  a  tax  on  a  product  even  part  of  which  does  not  become  solid 
waste? 


$1,000,000  from  the  Yellow  Pages 

A  story  in  Editor  &  Piihl ialier  on  April  19,  page  56,  pointed  out  the 
rapid  growth  of  Yellow  Pages  directories  and  quoted  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  Marketing  Services  Department  as  saying 
they  are  a  “threat  to  both  national  and  local  advertising  revenues.” 
The  report  disclosed  that  the  American  Consulting  Services  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  had  “developed  a  training  program  to  teach  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salespeople  how  to  bring  more  ad  dollars  to  their 
papers  by  showing  local  businesses  how  much  they  are  overspending 
in  Yellow  Pages  advertising  and  converting  some  or  all  of  the  money 
saved  into  newspaper  ads.”  In  fact,  E&P  reported,  the  Daihj  Neivs  in 
Longview,  Wash.,  was  enthusiastic  about  application  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  which  brought  in  $25,000  in  new  ads  from  the  phone  book  plus 
about  $130,000  in  additional  business  generated  by  freeing  up  dollars 
from  existing  clients. 

Then  on  June  11,  page  126,  E&P  reported  the  Virgixian-Pilot  and 
the  Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  revealed  its  sales  staff  generated 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  Yellow  Pages  conversions  during  a  28- week 
campaign  after  training  by  the  American  Consulting  Services. 

It  looks  like  a  real  breakthrough  for  newspapers  in  their  fight 
against  this  booming  competitor. 


Ted  Turner  retracts 

We  are  glad  that  Ted  Turner  had  the  gumption  to  admit  he  was 
foolish  and  silly  when  he  predicted  five  years  ago  that  “newspapers  as 
we  know  them  today  will  be  dead  in  the  next  10  years.”  He  explained 
he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  media  business  at  that  time.  It 
sure  took  him  a  long  time  to  catch  up  on  his  reading. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 


The  gap  between  what  readers  and  editors  think  is  fit  to  print 


By  Henry  McNulty 

Once  or  twice  a  year,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  editor  and  publisher 
Michael  J.  Davies  poses  questions  to 
readers  in  a  “you-be-the-editor" 
quiz,  and  each  time  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  respond.  He  also  asks  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  about  two  dozen  Courant  edi¬ 
tors. 

Every  time,  in  delicate  situations  in 
which  privacy  is  an  issue,  readers 
overwhelmingly  say  we  should  be  dis¬ 
creet;  “hold  back  —  don't  print  it"  is 
the  message.  Editors  argue  just  as 
strongly  that  newspapers  should  take 
the  opposite  tack. 

Recently,  for  example,  Davies 
asked  about  a  photo  showing  the 
agony  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  told 
of  the  death  of  his  son  in  a  fire.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  readers  said  it 
should  not  be  printed;  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  editors  said  it  should. 

Why  is  there  such  a  difference 
between  readers'  opinions  and  edi¬ 
tors'  opinions?  Davies  theorized  in  a 
second  column  giving  the  results  of 
the  survey  that  “a  fundamental  con- 
fiict"  exists;  the  basic  job  of  editors  is 
to  get  news  into  the  newspaper,  not 
keep  it  out.  Readers,  on  the  one  hand, 
react  personally,  not  professionally, 
often  imagining  themselves  in  place  of 
the  subject  of  a  news  story  or  photo. 

1  agree  with  his  theory.  They  are 
'some  of  the  unwritten  —  and  often 
unspoken  —  newsroom  beliefs,  and  I 
feel  they  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
readers  and  editors  are  often  at  odds, 
not  just  at  the  Courant  but  at  most 
newspapers.  Among  them  are: 

1 .  If  it  happened,  it  must  be  news. 
Readers  frequently  complain  to  me 
when  they  feel  the  Courant  has  been 
insensitive  or  irresponsible.  When  I 
ask  editors  why  we  printed  something 
offensive  to  readers,  the  first 
response  is  often  that  we  were  simply 
portraying  reality. 

To  me,  this  is  next  to  no  answer. 
Plenty  of  “reality"  exists  without  its 
being  reported  in  the  news  media. 
Often,  the  question  is  not  whether 
something  is  real  but  whether  (in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Times)  it  is 
"fit  to  print,”  and  that's  trickier  to 
answer. 

2.  Bad  news  is  necessary.  Editors 
sometimes  see  themselves  as  parents 


(McNulty  is  the  Courant’s  reader 
representative.) 


forcing  unwilling  children  —  readers, 
that  is  —  to  take  bad-tasting  medi¬ 
cine.  Left  to  themselves,  these  edi¬ 
tors  argue,  some  people  would  prefer 
to  turn  their  backs  on  AIDS.  rape, 
suicide  and  other  unpleasant  realities. 

When  the  right  to  know  battles  the 
right  of  personal  privacy,  editors 
often  decide  that  the  right  to  know 
wins.  Eor  example,  in  Davies'  recent 
poll,  more  than  9i)'7c  of  the  editors  said 
an  obituary  should  give  the  cause  of 
death.  Seventy-four  percent  of  read¬ 
ers  disagreed  “because  it  is  a  private 
matter." 


The  “bad  news  is  necessary" 
theory  doesn't  hold  much  water.  1 
feel,  because  most  readers  aren't  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  pretty  snobby  of  editors  to 
think  that  readers  are  incapable  of 
deciding  what  is  an  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

3.  No  matter  what  they  say  in  polls, 
most  readers  are  naturally  curious. 
What  this  really  means  is  that,  in  the 
view'  of  some  editors,  readers  don't 


always  tell  the  truth  when  they 
answer  you-be-the-editor  polls.  Deep 
down,  editors  say.  people  really  want 
to  read  stories  and  see  photos  of  terri¬ 
ble  tragedy  and  personal  grief  —  only 
few  people  will  admit  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  true  in  some  cases; 
otherwise,  why  would  supermarket 
tabloids  exist?  But  readers  may 
answer  Davies'  polls  anonymously, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
majority  would  respond  any  way  but 
honestly. 

4.  It  is  unprofessional  to  give  read¬ 
ers  what  they  want.  Editors  create  the 


news,  they  don't  sell  it.  and  most 
shrink  from  any  suggestion  that  sales 
play  a  part  in  news  decisions.  Hence, 
there  is  a  natural  reluctance  in  most 
newsrooms  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  readers'  opinions.  Wouldn't  that 
just  be  selling  out? 

It's  true  that  stories  are  printed 
because  they  are  news,  not  because 
they  will  sell,  but  listening  to  readers 
{Continued  on  pa^e  27) 


Would  you  trust  the  video  reviews 
of  a  man  who  owned  a  VCR 
before  he  owned  a  blender,^ 

...Millions  do. 

Other  pertinent  facts  about  Richard 
Zacks,  author  of  the  weekly  HOME 
MDEO  column: 

WORST  NIGHT  OF  HIS  LIFE;  VVlien  he 
discovered  that  the  \  CR  remote  control  had 
been  sent  to  the  laundry  along  with  the  sheets 

FAVORITE  E'lB:  “Grew  up  on  ‘Gilligan’s 
Island.’  ” 

Editors:  For  a  FREE  month’s  trial  and  a  FREE  cop\ 
of  Richard  Zacks’  film  quiz  to  run  in  vour  paper,  call 
Pat  Ecke  at  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 


^  THEl'lEwYbRKTiMES  SvroiodTOn  Sales  Cork 

130  fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10011  •  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000  . 
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Harrisbuii; 
wears  its  pride 
Susquehanna  Style 


fey.  '  \  A  community  campaign  is  under 

w/  ^  \  %yay  to  make  residents  of  the 

^  I  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  market  more 

^  0  aware  of  a  prime  community  re- 

^  7  ^  I  source,  the  Susquehanna  River. 

\  /  ^  /  Harrisburg  Mayor  Stephen 

®  J  /  Reed  and  a  number  of  civic 

^  /  groups,  including  the  Junior 

\  x'  "  /  *-®3gue,  provided  the  wellspring 

- y/  of  support  to  create  renewed 

Nv  ^  ^  interest  in  activities  involving  the 

S  ®  Susquehanna. 

Riverside  Stadium  on  City  Island,  built  last 
year,  is  home  to  one  of  the  newest  teams  in  the  AA  Eastern  League,  the 
defending  champion  Harrisburg  Senators.  The  Riverboat  Society  launched  the 
Tride  of  the  Susquehanna,”  a  sparkling  new  paddle-wheeler,  last  month  amid 
the  cheers  of  thousands  of  area  residents.  More  than  28,000  applauded  the 
Harrisburg  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  the 
orchestra  capped  a  recent  French  festival  weekend  with  a  barge  concert. 

Harrisburg  residents  %vear  their  pride  “Susquehanna-style.” 

Reach  them  by  advertising  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 

Phone  your  Newhouse  rep  for  details. 
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Newspaper  war  zone 

The  battle  for  readership  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  between  Gannett  and 
WEHCO  is  a  newspaper  reader’s  dream  and  a  publisher’s  nightmare 


By  George  Garneau 

For  the  price  of  a  haircut.  Sunday 
newspapers  will  be  delivered  to  your 
front  porch  for  a  year. 

Used  car  ads  are  free. 

You  can  win  handfuls  of  money  in 
promotional  contests. 

Discounts  are  pushing  retail  ad 
prices  nosediving  off  rate  cards. 

Welcome  to  Little  Rock.  Ark.  — 
newspaper  war  zone. 

It's  a  newspaper  reader’s  dream 
and  publisher’s  nightmare.  Journalis¬ 
tic  Darwinism  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  an  age  when  cities  with  compet¬ 
ing  newspapers  can  be  counted  on 
your  fingers  and  toes.  Little  Rock  is 
more  than  a  deviation.  It  pushes  com¬ 
petition  to  its  outer  limits. 

“It’s  a  bloodbath,"  said  Walter 
Hussman  Jr.,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  which  in 
10  years  emerged  from  near  extinc¬ 
tion  to  challenge  the  unofficial  state 
newspaper,  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  to 
a  nose-to-nose,  blow-for-blow  slug- 
fest. 

Both  sides  are  hemorrhaging  red 
ink  from  costly  efforts  to  boost  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  and  to  improve 
the  newspapers.  Gains  in  circulation 
and  advertising  so  far  are  yielding 
mounting  financial  losses. 

The  matchup  features  the  corpo¬ 
rate  equivalents  of  David  and  Goliath: 
the  Hussman  family’s  six-newspaper, 
$70-million  a  year  WEHCO  Media 
Inc.  in  the  Democrat’s  corner  versus 
the  Gazette’s  owner,  media  giant 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  whose  89  dailies 
and  $3-billion  revenue  make  it  the 
biggest  U.S.  newspaper  group. 

The  Democrat,  a  money-loser  for 
years,  has  increasingly  drained 
WEHCO  coffers,  Hussman  said, 
since  Gannett  paid  $51  million  for  the 
Gazette  in  December  1986  and  esca¬ 
lated  an  already  fierce  newspaper 
war. 


Gannett,  among  the  nation’s  most 
profitable  newspaper  groups,  has 
pumped  in  enough  money  to  plunge 
the  once  highly  profitable  paper  into 
what  are  believed  the  first  losses  since 
its  founding  in  1819. 

"We’re  in  an  investing  mode." 
Gazette  publisher  Bill  Malone  said, 
projecting  "no  plan  for  profitability  in 
the  near  future." 

Malone  and  Hussman  refused  to 
enumerate  losses. 

As  Gannett’s  only  directly  com¬ 
petitive  market  —  the  rest  of  its 
papers  are  in  essentially  monopoly 
markets,  and  an  agreement  is  pending 
to  end  financial  competition  between 
its  Detroit  News  and  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.'s  Detroit  Free  Press  —  Little 
Rock  provides  a  unique  test  for  the 
media  giant  in  a  traditional  competi¬ 
tive  environment. 


Eighteen  months  after  Gannett 
took  over  one  of  Arkansas'  most  ven¬ 
erable  institutions  —  the  Gazette  has 
won  two  Pulitzer  prizes  and  has 
influenced  state  affairs  for 
generations  —  there  is  no  winner  in 
sight,  but  the  face  of  Arkansas  jour¬ 
nalism  has  changed.  The  competition 
has  raised  old  fears  about  newspaper 
chains  stamping  corporate  identities 
on  local  newspaper  traditions  and 
new  questions  about  whether  com¬ 
petition  is  always  good  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Gazette  build¬ 
ing,  erected  in  1908,  hang  stern-faced 
portraits  of  William  Woodruff,  who 
founded  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in 
1819;  John  N.  Heiskell,  editor  from 


1902  to  1972;  Fred  Heiskell,  managing 
editorfrom  1903  to  1931.  Two  Pulitzer 
prizes  in  glass  cases. 

In  December  1986,  the  PattersOns, 
heirs  of  the  family  of  Judge  Garrick 
White  Heiskell,  who  bought  the 
"Oldest  Newspaper  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi"  in  1902,  sold  it  to  Gannett  of 
Rosslyn,  Va. 

Soon  the  Democrat,  housed  four 
blocks  away  in  a  former  YMCA  and 
owned  by  the  Arkansas-native  Huss- 
mans.  began  calling  itself  “Arkansas’ 
Newspaper." 

The  Gazette  responded  in  ads  tout¬ 
ing  itself  as  "Arkansas’  Best  Newspa¬ 
per." 

A  fierce  8-year-old  newspaper  war 
between  the  Pattersons’  Gazette  and 
the  Hussmans’  Democrat  —  a  bitter 
family  feud  likened  to  the  Hatfields 
and  McCoys  —  had  escalated. 


It  started  when  the  Hussmans  in 
1974  paid  $3.5  million  for  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  declining  afternoon  daily  that 
was  losing  money  and  market  share. 
After  battling  unions,  continued 
losses  and  the  decline  of  afternoon 
papers,  the  Hussmans  in  1977  raised  a 
white  fiag.  asking  the  Pattersons  for  a 
joint  operating  agreement  to  end  eco¬ 
nomic  competition  by  combining  non¬ 
editorial  functions. 

The  offer  to  give  the  Gazette  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  papers  and  a  much 
larger  share  of  income  was  spurned. 

The  Democrat  nearly  closed,  but 
instead  tried  a  comeback,  risking  fur¬ 
ther  losses  in  a  nearly  impossible 
"last-ditch"  effort,  Hussman 
(Continued  on  pa^e  12) 
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the  near  future.” 
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recalled. 

Circulation  in  1978  was  55,(K)()  daily 
to  the  Gazette’s  131,000  and  100,000 
to  the  Gazette’s  155,000  on  Sunday. 
To  survive,  it  needed  to  double  its 
market  share  to  40%. 

Virtually  unknown  around  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  ignored  in  Little  Rock,  the 
dying  Democrat  in  1979  attacked.  It 
switched  to  morning  publication, 
doubled  news  staff,  expanded  the 
news  hole  80%,  offered  free  classified 
ads,  cut  subscription  rates,  hired  a 
new  editor,  began  printing  color  and 
offered  key  retail  advertisers  give¬ 
away  rates  of  $1  an  inch  if  they 
matched  their  volume  in  the  Gazette. 


Advertising,  circulation,  and  mar¬ 
ket  share  grew.  Losses  at  first  sky¬ 
rocketed.  In  1984,  the  Democrat 
neared  40%  of  market  share  and 
turned  its  first  profit  in  years,  dividing 
the  $14,000  among  employees. 

Beset  by  declining  market  share 
and  profits,  the  profitable,  family- 
owned  Gazette  took  the  feud  to  court, 
claiming  in  a  $  1 33-million  federal  anti¬ 
trust  suit  that  the  Democrat  was 
unfairly  trying  to  run  it  out  of  business 
by  using  WEHCO  profits  to  subsidize 
Democrat  losses. 

Ajury  in  1986disagreed.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  Arkansas’  leading  news¬ 
paper  had  new  owners.  Gazette 
publisher  and  chairman  Hugh  Patter¬ 
son  Jr.  said  Gannett  had  the  resources 
the  family  did  not  to  battle  WEHCO. 

The  Democrat,  which  once  faced  a 
family  and  a  dominant  newspaper, 
confronted  a  media  conglomerate 
with  sophisticated  marketing  savvy 
and  deep,  deep  pockets.  Gannett 
chairman  Allen  Neuharth  pledged 
resources  necessary  “to  help  you  win 
the  war.”  A  family  feud  became  a 
corporate  crusade. 


Gannett  moved  quickly.  Where  the 
Patersons  ignored  the  Democrat’s 
competitive  moves,  Gannett  mounted 
counteroffensives  on  every  front.  It 
matched  the  Democrat  by  discount¬ 
ing  subscriptions,  offering  free  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  boosting  news  coverage, 
printing  in  color.  It  opened  new 
fronts:  giving  away  money  in  promo¬ 
tional  contests  and  discounting  retail 
ad  prices. 

Gannett  has  spent  over  $16  million 
on  capital  improvements,  Malone 
said.  It  doubled  the  Gazette’s  press 
capacity,  adding  a  new  nine-unit  Goss 
offset  press;  added  a  new  mailroom 
and  inserting  equipment;  bought  a 
new  computerized  front-end  system 


and  added  a  second  color  scanner.  It 
expanded  the  work  force  by  a  total  of 
70,  including  30  editorial  staffers,  six 
in  new  bureaus,  and  10  on  zoned  edi¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Gazette  has 
changed  dramatically. 

Color  printing  is  the  most  obvious 
new  feature,  but  not  the  most  ran¬ 
kling,  according  to  critics.  Controver¬ 
sial  changes  include  features  on  the 
front  page,  shorter  stories,  abundant 
“soft”  news,  less  emphasis  on  tradi¬ 
tional '“hard”  news.  The  once  stodgy 
Gazette  looks,  and  is,  different. 

Its  editors  say  moves  to  color  and 
to  lighter,  tighter  news  were  under 
way  before  Gannett  arrived.  They  say 
changes  designed  to  broaden  its  audi¬ 
ence  and  make  it  more  readable 
evolved  from  within,  not  Gannett, 
and  bring  the  Gazette  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  modern  newspapering. 

Critics  say  the  Gazette  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  straight,  comprehensive 
hard  news  formula  that  made  it  Ark¬ 
ansas’  leading  newspaper,  instead 
offering  readers  a  growing  diet  of  fea¬ 
ture,  human  interest  and  offbeat 


news. 

The  “Old  Gray  Lady,”  they  say, 
has  been  sullied. 

“It’s  simply  not  the  same  Gazette 
any  more,”  the  Spectrum,  a  three- 
year-old  biweekly,  proclaimed, 
decrying  formerly  taboo  “frothy, 
puffy”  front-page  features.  Madonna 
and  Sean  Penn  pictures  don’t  yet 
adorn  Page  One,  “but  change  is  in  the 
wind  .  .  .  this  is  an  Allen  H.  Neu¬ 
harth  production  now,”  it  said,  allud¬ 
ing  to  USA  Today. 

Heightened  competition  since  Gan- 
nett’s  arrival  has  fueled  rapid  change 
at  both  papers. 

The  Gazette  shoots  something  new 
every  month,  executives  said.  Under 
Gannett,  it  started  a  Monday  business 
section,  teaser  boxes  atop  Page  One, 
health  and  fitness  news,  Sunday  local 
news  summaries,  daily  run-of-press 
color  comics,  new  bureaus,  circula¬ 
tion  references  at  the  foot  of  Page  One 
and  zoned  editions. 

The  Democrat  —  in  a  policy  not  to 
be  outdone  —  has  responded  by 
unabashedly  appropriating  Gazette 
ideas,  including  the  Monday  business 
section.  It  also  started  weekly  travel, 
fashion  and  high  school  sections  and 
expanded  to  three  assistant  managing 
editors  to  improve  news  manage¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  criticized  as 
sloppy. 

“If  they  do  anything  we  think  bene¬ 
fits  readers,  we’ll  follow,”  Democrat 
editor  John  Robert  Starr  said. 

While  the  Democrat  has  continued 
what  is  universally  seen  as  10  years  of 
improvement,  revisions  to  the 
Gazette  have  dismayed  some  long¬ 
time  fans. 

“Drastic  changes  in  the  wrong 
direction,”  Robert  R.  Douglas,  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Eayette- 
ville,  said  of  the  Gazette,  where  he 
was  managing  editor  until  1981. 

“Their  news  hole  is  turning  into  a 
marshmallow  ...  It  looks  and  reads 
more  like  a  magazine  than  a  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  said,  finding  difficulty  fol¬ 
lowing  news  like  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Gazette. 

“Certainly  it  is  not  as  directed 


“Their  news  hole  is  turning  into  a 
marshmallow ...  It  looks  and  reads  more  like  a 
magazine  than  a  newspaper,”  he  said . . . 
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toward  hard  news  as  it  was  when  1 
was  editor,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  successful  it  will  be,”  said  Car- 
rick  Patterson,  who  resigned  in  April 
for  a  public  relations  job  after  being 
demoted  from  editor  to  editorial 
director  a  year  after  his  family  sold 
the  Gazette. 

His  father,  Hugh  Patterson  Jr.,  the 
former  Gazette  publisher  who  engi¬ 
neered  the  sale  and  remains  titular 
chairman,  declined  comment. 

Page  One  tales  about  a  microwave 
oven  missing  from  an  AIDS  research 
lab  and  ad  character  Spuds  McKenzie 
losing  his  Santa  Claus  role  contrast 
with  dry,  painstakingly  thorough 
accounts  on  front  pages  of  yore. 

Another  sign  of  change  is  Page  B 1 , 
the  centerpiece  of  state  and  local 
news  that  was  moved  from  the  cover 
of  the  B  section  to  the  inside  of  the  A 
section  and  replaced  by  a  B  front 
entitled  “Features.” 

Critics  point  to  gratuitous  use  of 
front-page  color  photos  as  a  desperate 
attempt  to  attract  readers. 

Moreover,  Gazette  changes 
emphasize  what  is  widely  viewed  as  a 
role  reversal.  Once  Little  Rock's 
answer  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Gazette  has  adopted  attention-grab¬ 
bing  characterstics  once  trademarks 
of  the  Democrat.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Democrat,  whose  sensational 
headlines  once  doomed  it  to  obscur¬ 
ity,  is  filling  up  with  news  and  bucking 
for  the  Gazette’s  old  job:  Arkansas' 
newspaper  of  record. 

“There’s  no  question  people  think 
more  now  of  the  Democrat  than  they 
used  to,”  Tony  Moser,  a  life  Arkan¬ 
sas  resident  and  former  Democrat 
reporter,  said.  “Today  if  you  want  to 
find  out  what  happened  yesterday, 
you  have  to  read  the  Democrat.” 

Douglas  said  the  Gazette  has  “for¬ 
feited”  its  title  as  “the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Arkansas  institution”  by  veering 
from  its  core  audience,  the  educated 
affluent,  in  search  of  new  readers. 

Gazette  state  editor  Bob  Stover 
said  of  the  Democrat,  “We  pay  a  lot 
more  attention  to  them.  They  are  a 
viable  threat.” 

The  Gazette  is  “using  bigger  pic¬ 
tures  and  heads  .  .  .  That's  what  we 
used  to  do  and  it  didn't  work,”  said 
Starr,  the  former  Associated  Press 
Little  Rock  bureau  chief  credited  with 
saving  the  Democrat  since  taking 
over  as  editor  in  1978. 

“What  Gannett  did  is  no  different 
from  what  we  were  trying  to  do,”  said 
Gazette  managing  editor  David  Petty, 
who  was  15  when  hired  as  a  copy  boy 
in  1961.  “The  move  to  lighter, 
brighter  and  tighter  editing  was 
around  before  the  purchase.  Maybe 
Gannett  has  been  more  serious  about 
it.” 


Walter  Hussman,  Jr. 
Democrat  publisher 


Bill  Malone 
Gazette  publisher 


Attributing  initial  complaints  to 
unfamiliar  color,  front-page  selec¬ 
tions.  worries  about  soft  news  and 
resistence  to  change.  Petty  said, 
“Nothing  we  do  has  made  us  less  of  a 
good  newspaper  than  before.” 


Malone,  a  native  Arkansan  who 
published  Gannett's  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News-Leader  before  becoming 
Gazette  publisher,  said  research  indi¬ 
cated  the  Gazette  needed  to  appeal  to 
a  younger  audience.  Denying  any 
“softening”  of  news,  he  said,  “We 
think  people  tend  to  read  shorter  sto¬ 
ries  more  than  longer  stories.” 

Walker  Lundy,  who  left  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers  to  take  over  as 


Gazette  editor  in  January,  said  it  was 
trying  to  "broaden”  the  definition  of 
news,  not  load  Page  One  with  light 
features. 

"If  that  means  not  putting  the  fed¬ 
eral  budget  on  Page  One,  we  are 
lighter.  So  is  the  New  York  Times.” 
Lundy  said.  News  "is  more  than  what 
Secretary  of  State  George  Schultz  has 
to  say.  A  lot  of  readers  consider  more 
things  news  than  a  lot  of  traditional 
journalists.”  Lundy  said. 

The  shift  to  more  and  shorter  sto¬ 
ries  evolves  from  the  “busier  times  in 
which  we  live.”  Lundy  said.  It  is 
intended  to  make  the  paper  more 
readable. 

.Scrapping  its  Old  Gray  Lady  image  j 
has  not  changed  the  Gazette's  seri¬ 
ousness.  editors  say.  They  admit  cov¬ 
erage  is  limited  to  significant  meet¬ 
ings. 

“The  difference."  Petty  said,  “is 
now  we  don't  automatically  come 
back  and  write  a  lengthy  report  unless 
it  warrants  a  lengthy  report.” 

Pressure  to  sell  newspapers  has 
infiltrated  the  Gazette  newsroom, 
where  one  longtime  editor  acknowl¬ 
edged.  "There  is  more  concern  with 
street  sales.” 

At  a  5  p.m.  meeting  to  discuss  news 
of  the  day  and  how  to  play  it,  the 
circulation  department's  single  — 
copy  sales  manager  pointed  to  the 
Gazette's  above-the-fold  tearjerker 
on  the  death  of  a  local  beauty  queen 
and  credited  the  story  with  boosting 
single-copy  sales  that  day. 

Petty  said  circulation  and  market¬ 
ing  staff  at  news  meetings  were  not 
unusual  and  began  before  Gannett 
management.  Their  role  as  observers 
is  to  determine  what  to  promote  and 
whether  to  request  a  bigger  press  run. 
he  said. 

Declaring  himself  “not  a  Gan- 
nettoid,”  Lundy  denied  Gannett  was 
remaking  the  Gazette  as  USA  Today. 
He  called  the  Gazette  "a  part  of  the 
soul  of  Arkansas  in  a  way  1  have  never 


seen  at  any  other  newspaper.” 

He  has  ignored  advice  to  change  its 
Page  One  “In  the  News”  column  for 
fear  he  would  be  run  out  of  town  if  he 
tampered  with  the  quirky  news  briefs. 

Asked  about  changing  the  formula 
that  made  the  Gazette  successful  with 
readers  for  years,  he  said,  “This 
locally  owned  newspaper  was  headed 
out  of  business.  That's  what  the  will 
(Continued  on  pafie  14) 


“The  move  to  lighter,  brighter  and  tighter  editing 
was  around  before  the  purchase.  Maybe  Gannett  has 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  13) 
of  the  readers  dictated.” 

A  primary  weapon  in  this  newspa¬ 
per  war  is  paper.  The  size  of  the  news 
hole  —  translating  into  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  millions  of  dollars  —  deter¬ 
mines  a  newspaper's  size  and  cost. 

The  Democrat’s  goal,  according  to 
editor  Starr,  is  to  be  a  “complete 
newspaper.”  Admitting  the  Gazette 
has  been  and  the  Democrat  hasn’t,  he 
said,  “Eventually  we’ll  be  covering 
every  leaf  that  falls.” 

The  Democrat  years  ago  commit¬ 
ted  itself  to  offering  a  bigger  paper.  It 
has.  Its  current  news  hole  is  about 
25%  bigger. 


“The  Democrat  has  decided  to 
fight  us  with  an  expensive  weapon: 
newsprint,”  Petty  said.  “We  are  a 
better  packaged  newspaper,”  he 
added. 

“They’re  always  telling  us  to  write 
shorter  because  the  news  hole  is  tight. 
It  seems  like  the  news  hole  is  shrink¬ 
ing,”  one  Gazette  reporter  griped. 

On  the  contrary.  Petty  said,  Gan¬ 
nett  has  increased  the  news  hole  by 
about  13  pages  a  week,  reversing  a 
trend  begun  under  the  Pattersons, 
who  shrank  the  paper  in  response  to 
shrinking  profits. 

An  informal  tally  suggests  the 
Gazette  devotes  a  larger  portion  of  its 


news  hole  to  features  and  entertain¬ 
ment  sections  than  the  Democrat. 
One  week  in  June,  for  example. 
Democrat  news  sections  were  30% 
bigger,  with  sports  and  business  sec¬ 
tions  two  to  six  pages  fatter. 

While  the  Democrat  one  typical 
day  ran  56  pages  of  editorial  sections 
to  the  Gazette’s  46,  the  Gazette 
devoted  14  pages  —  over  25%  —  to 
feature  and  fashion  sections,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Democrat’s  eight-page 
entertainment  section. 

Gazette  staffers  note  greater  com¬ 
mitment  to  special  reporting  projects. 

To  bolster  local  coverage,  the 
Gazette  in  June  started  three  10-page 


Sunday  zoned  sections  for  the  Little 
Rock  area,  including  new  staffers  to 
cover  “chicken  dinner”  news  and  sell 
zoned  advertising. 

The  Gannett  purchase  engendered 
a  “swap”  of  Sunday  magazine  sup¬ 
plements.  Gannett’s  USA  Weekend 
switched  from  the  Democrat  to  the 
Gazette,  and  the  Gazette  took 
Parade. 

Competition  for  staffing  has  evened 
out  a  bit.  Democrat  reporters  start  at 
$285  a  week,  $300  at  the  Gazette, 
respective  editors  said.  The  Demo¬ 
crat’s  days  as  training  school  for 
Gazette  reporters  are  waning,  as 
Democrat  pay  and  status  rise  and 


turnover  decreases,  in  part  because  it 
matches  salary  offers  to  keep  good 
reporters,  Starr  said. 

Gannett  has  raised  starting  pay  and 
improved  benefits,  training  and 
minority  hiring.  Staff  changes  under 
Gannett  have  been  few. 

Except  for  Lundy,  the  Gazette’s 
liberal  editorial  board  remains  intact. 
The  Democrat’s  editorial  page 
remains  conservative. 

A  familiar  axiom  in  journalism 
holds  that  newspaper  competition  is 
always  good. 

But  in  Little  Rock,  there  are  rum¬ 
blings  the  lust  for  scoops  has  tar¬ 
nished  both  papers  as  accuracy  and 
objectivity  come  second  in  the  race  to 
be  first. 

“The  Gazette’s  response  to  the 
Democrat  made  it  a  worse  paper,  and 
the  Democrat’s  attempts  to  attract 
atteSition  have  resulted  in  bad  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Professor  Douglas  said. 

“A  lot  of  judgment  is  being  lost,” 
said  a  former  journalist  who  watches 
both  papers  closely,  adding  that 
intense  pressure  on  reporters  results 
sometimes  in  “hysterical”  news  sto¬ 
ries  about  papers  being  denied  gov¬ 
ernment  records  —  which  in  turn 
have  soured  lawmakers  on  freedom  of 
information  legislation. 

Democrat  .subscription  discounting 
by  1986  had  trimmed  the  Gazette’s 
circulation  lead  to  its  lowest  ever, 
38,600  daily,  2,200  .Sunday,  so  it 
stopped. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Gazette, 
which  stood  by  for  years  as  Democrat 
circulation  climbed  on  gimmicks, 
started  discounting.  By  finally  fight¬ 
ing  back,  it  boosted  market  share  for 
the  first  time  in  years. 


“Rate  cards  have  no  value  in  this  city,”  said  Steve 
Bueil,  editor  of  the  free-distribution,  semiweekiy 
tabloid,  Spectrum.  “It’s  almost  in  a  position  where 
their  rates  threaten  us  —  and  we’re  $660  a  page.’’ 


Foundation  funding  is  a  plus  in  newspaper  war 


By  George  Garneau 

When  you’re  new  in  town  and  try¬ 
ing  to  win  a  newspaper  war,  it  doesn’t 
hurt  to  have  a  foundation  behind  you 
giving  money  away. 

Since  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  bought  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  in  December  1986, 
the  Gannett  Foundation  has  sprinkled 
$257,000  in  grants  around  Arkansas  to 
worthy  not-for-profit  causes. 

“We  never  heard  of  the  Gannett 
Foundation  until  Gannett  bought  the 
Gazette,”  said  Steve  Buell,  editor  of 
Spectrum,  a  semiweekly  in  Little 
Rock. 

“The  Gannett  Foundation  has  been 
very  active  here,”  said  Gazette 
publisher  Bill  Malone,  who  recom¬ 


mended  the  grants. 

“We  were  not  here  three  weeks 
before  they  contributed  $25,000  to  a 
literary  program,”  he  said.  “It’s  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedure  that 
publishers  submit  proposals,  and  if 
it’s  a  worthy  cause,  nine  times  out  of 
10  they  gel  approved.” 

The  foundation  —  privately 
funded  by  an  endowment,  mostly  of 
Gannett  Co.  stock,  from  Gannett 
founder  Frank  Gannett  in  1935  — 
under  a  local  grants  program  gives 
money  in  areas  where  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  operate.  The  foundation  relies 
on  Gannett  Co.  publishers  to  know 
what  is  worth  funding. 

The  local  grant  program  is  “not 


really”  a  marketing  tool,  foundation 
spokesman  Brian  Buchanan  said, 
although  papers  might  get  “PR 
mileage”  from  stories  about  grants  to 
agencies. 

Its  purpose  is  to  “put  something 
back  into  towns  where  the  company 
operates  and  made  money.  Certainly 
it  helps  increase  community  good 
will.” 

Some  of  the  45  grants  made  through 
the  Gazette  include  $15,000  to  United 
Way,  $9,600  to  Arkansas  Opera  Thea¬ 
ter  for  a  sound  system,  $5,000  to  a 
Red  Cross  disaster  assistance  fund, 
$24,700  to  a  literacy  project  and  some 
money  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Fayetteville  for  a  seminar  on  racial 
desegregation. 
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With  Gannett’s  arrival  in  late  1986, 
the  Gazette  returned  fire  with  free 
classified  ads  to  individuals  and 
intense  subscription  discounting  and 
promotion. 

“All  we  did  was  meet  them,” 
publisher  Malone  said. 

It  followed  with  advertising  dis¬ 
counts,  cash  giveaway  games  and 
more. 

Hussman,  mindful  how  Gannett 
poured  money  into  the  Detroit  News' 
circulation  war  against  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  decided,  “Forget  about 
the  bottom  line.  Our  number-one 
priority  was  circulation.” 

Eighteen  months  later,  both  papers 
have  gained  circulation.  The  Demo¬ 
crat,  still  number  two,  has  outpaced 
Gazette  gains  and  is  narrowing  the 
gap. 

From  Gannett's  appearance  in 
third-quarter  1986  through  first-quar¬ 
ter  1988,  according  to  audited  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  reports  and 
unaudited  publisher's  statements,  the 
Gazette  gained  6,000  daily,  to 
139,000,  while  the  Democrat  jumped 
18,000  daily,  to  105,000.  On  Sunday 
the  Democrat  leaped  nearly  39,000  to 
192,000,  while  the  Gazette  rose 
20,000  to  201 ,000. 

The  Democrat,  billing  itself 
“America's  fastest  growing  newspa¬ 
per,”  boasts  in  ads  this  year  record 
circulation  gains  of  359f  daily,  259? 
Sunday  since  Gannett  arrived. 

The  Gazette's  Malone  claimed  a 
39?  increase  in  market  share. 

Both  papers  are  essentially  giving 
themselves  away. 

How  about  99(t  a  week  for  seven- 
day  delivery?  Or  SlO  for  a  year  of 
Sunday  papers  —  delivered?  In 
Little  Rock,  subscription  are  selling 
at  rock  bottom  prices  and  the  half- 
price  discounting  is  bloating  circula¬ 
tions  out  of  proportion. 

Unaudited  figures  this  year  show 
astonishing  discounting  —  doubling 
and  tripling  since  1986  and  skyrock¬ 
eting  up  to  1,0009?  since  1984. 

Both  papers  report  that  well  over 
half  their  total  paid  circulation  is  sold 
at  discount  prices. 

Discounting  sends  circulation 
soaring,  but  its  costs  are  staggering. 

At  the  regular  subscription  price  of 
$8.75  a  month,  the  carrier's  cut  is 
$2.75  and  newsprint  costs  $7.25  — 
leaving  the  Dem  with  a  loss  of  $1.25 
per  subscriber  per  month,  Hussman 
said.  Discounted  509-?,  losses  quadru¬ 
ple  to  $5  per  subscriber  per  month,  he 
said,  or  $600,000  a  year  for  every 
10,000  subscribers. 

With  a  numbers  war  in  progress, 
neither  paper  seems  anxious  to  stop 
delivery  to  deadbeats. 

“I  get  both  papers  at  home  and  I 
haven't  paid  in  six  months,”  one  resi- 
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Both  Little  Rock  newspapers  hove  been  running  aggressive  in-poper  promo¬ 
tion  ads  —  with  the  Democrat  calling  itself  "Arkansas'  Best"  and  the  Gazette 
calling  itself  "The  People's  Choice." 


WE’VE  GOT  MORE 


Billboard  promotions  are  also  common  in  the  Little  Rock  newspaper  battle  i 
for  readership.  I 


dent  said. 

An  age  discrimination  suit  by  a  for¬ 
mer  Gazette  circulation  employee 
bared  allegations,  which  were  denied, 
that  subscriber  lists  were  purposely 
inflated. 

The  Gazette  has  expanded  tele¬ 
marketing.  contracted  crews  to  sell 
subscriptions  door  to  door,  upgraded 
delivery  from  driveways  to  porches. 
It  has  run  three  promotional  cash- 
giveaway  contests  worth  $250,000 
each,  Malone  said. 

Hussman,  whose  contest  give¬ 
aways,  rose  from  $3.0(K)  to  almost 
$100,000  last  year,  according  to  ABC 
publisher's  statements,  refuses  to 
match  the  Gazette  in  gifts. 

Under  Gannett,  the  Gazette  began 
to  compete  aggressively  for  retail  ads 
by  offering  reduced  rates,  a  tactic  the 
Democrat  began  in  limited  form  years 


before.  j 

“Rate  cards  have  no  value  in  this  ' 
city,”  said  Steve  Buell,  editor  of  the  i 
free-distribution,  semiweekly  i 
tabloid.  Spei  tnun.  “It's  almost  in  a  | 
position  where  their  rates  threaten  i 
us  —  and  we're  $660  a  page.”  i 

Officially  the  Democrat  costs  about  j 
$2,4(M)  a  page,  the  Gazette  $3,400. 

Hussman  said  the  Democrat  raised 
ad  rates  69?  March  I ,  and  a  day  later 
the  Gazette  began  cutting  rates.  He 
accused  the  Gazette  of  “cherry  j 
picking”  —  offering  selective  deals  i 
to  Democrat  run-of-press  retail  and 
preprinted  insert  advertisers. 

Malone,  emphatically  denying  the 
undercutting  charges,  said,  “We  have 
volume  discounts,  the  more  volume 
the  lower  the  rate  .  .  .  We  offer  to  all 
advertisers  any  rate  we  have.  We  are 
(Continued  on  pufte  27) 
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Proposed  JOA  amendment  draws  opposition 

Protest  by  weeklies  and  shoppers  stalls  plan  to  expand  JOA  freedonis 


By  Ron  Milligan 

A  blizzard  of  protest  from  small 
newspapers  has  bogged  down  a  pro¬ 
posal  in  Congress  to  amend  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act. 

Under  current  terms  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act,  the  two 
newspapers  involved  can  publish 
only  separate  paid  circulation  news¬ 
papers.  They  cannot  publish  free  dis¬ 
tribution  shoppers  in  addition  to  their 
paid  papers. 

The  proposal  (Senate  Amendment 
2509)  would  permit  the  publication  of 
total  market  coverage  free  shoppers 
by  newspapers  functioning  as  com¬ 
petitors  but  authorized  under  federal 
law  to  use  the  same  printing  presses 
under  a  joint  operating  agreement 
(JOA). 

The  storm  of  objections  came  from 
existing  shoppers  and  small  or  con- 
trolled-circulation  newspapers.  They 
protested  that  shoppers  printed  by 
large  newspapers  enjoying  the  cost 
advantages  of  JOAs  would  have  seri¬ 
ously  unfair  competitive  advantages 
over  smaller  newspapers  incurring 
the  costs  of  their  own  individual 
building  and  printing  facilities. 

Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D- 
Ohio),  acting  as  a  co-sponsor,  intro¬ 
duced  the  proposal  on  behalf  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  but 
Senator  Metzenbaum  then  had  the 
proposal  set  aside,  and  later  had  his 
name  removed  as  a  co-sponsor. 

Metzenbaum's  office  said  that 
when  the  senator  offered  the  proposal 
it  sounded  like  a  free  competition 
issue  to  allow  newspapers  functioning 
under  JOAs  to  compete  in  a  range  of 
areas. 

Senator  Inouye  told  the  Senate  the 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  change 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act. 

Congress  passed  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  to  stem  the  tide  of 
failing  newspapers  in  the  country. 
The  act  permits  two  independent 
newspapers,  competing  in  the  same 
city  where  economics  would  allow 
only  one  to  survive,  to  merge  their 
commercial  operations  without  run¬ 
ning  afoul  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 


(Milligan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Act.  The  two  papers  would  maintain 
separate  editorial  departments  and 
publish  a  separate  news  product. 

In  reviewing  the  act,  Inouye  said, 
"The  economics  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  have  foreclosed  replacing  one 
newspaper  with  a  new  one.” 

He  said  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  has  proved  effective  in  pre¬ 
serving  separate  and  distinct  newspa¬ 
per  voices.  But  he  added  that  it  is 
critical  to  amend  the  act  to  bring  it  up 
to  date  with  technological  changes 
since  1970. 

"This  amendment  merely  allows 
JOA  newspapers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  technological  advancements 
which  are  currently  employed  by 
single-owner  newspapers,"  Inouye 
said.  "JOA  newspapers  are  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  and  must  be 
brought  into  parity  with  their  single¬ 
owner  counterparts." 

On  that  alleged  point  of  competitive 
disadvantage,  shoppers  and  weekly 
newspapers  rose  up  in  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  taking  a  stand  180  degrees  oppo¬ 
site  Senator  Inouye's  argument. 


The  single-owner  newspapers  must 
each  shoulder  the  costs  of  their  own 
physical  plants,  they  contend,  and 
feel  that  further  removing  the 
restraints  of  antitrust  laws  from  large 
newspapers  publishing  under  the  cost 
benefits  of  a  JOA  would  just  worsen 
an  already  unfair  competitive  situa¬ 
tion. 

"If  they  want  to  compete,  if  they 
want  to  be  able  to  compete,  they 
should  break  up  the  JOA,  get  separate 
buildings,  get  separate  presses,  sepa¬ 
rate  sales  staffs,  just  like  everyone 
else  slamming  against  each  other," 
said  Bruce  Brugmann,  editor  and 
publisher  of  San  Francisco's  Bay 
Guardian.  "Free  enterprise  should 
work  for  everyone." 

The  Bay  Guardian,  a  controlled- 
circulation  weekly,  operates  in  the 
same  market  as  the  San  Francisco 


Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
E.xaminer,  two  large  circulation  daily 
newspapers  publishing  under  a  JOA. 

Brugmann,  speaking  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Alternative  Weeklies, 
labeled  Inouye's  proposal  the  "Cry 
Baby  Billionaire  Monopoly 
Publishers  Act.” 

"The  original  act,"  Brugmann 
said,  "was  set  up  to  protect  papers 
that  had  paid  operations,  paid  sales, 
paid  subscribers.  They  weren't  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  free.  They  weren't  sup¬ 
posed  to  put  out  shoppers.  They 
weren't  supposed  to  do  total  market 
coverage." 

Brugmann  said  if  the  amendment 
passes,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  "would  immediately 
go  to  total  market  coverage  against 
the  [5u«  Francisco}  Progress  and 
anybody  that  they  are  able  to  target 
for  extinction. 

"They'd  put  free-entertainment 
papers  against  us  and  any  other  com¬ 
munity  or  alternative  paper  that  they 
wanted  to  eradicate.  And  they  would 


further  take  more  advertising  dollars 
out  of  the  community  and  put  them 
into  the  JOA,  and  then  go  out  and  buy 
other  media  properties  in  other  parts 
of  the  county. 

"The  money  does  not  come  back 
into  the  community  to  make  the 
papers  any  better,  does  not  come 
back  to  the  community  to  make  the 
community  any  better.  It  goes  out 
forever." 

Tom  Clancy,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  which  handles  business  oper¬ 
ations  for  both  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner,  said,  "We’re  not  planning 
anything  relative  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment." 

Clancy  added  that  “none  of  our 
people  are  involved  in  lobbying  for 


“JOA  newspapers  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
and  must  be  brought  into  parity  with  their  single¬ 
owner  counterparts  ” 
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this  amendment.” 

The  controversial  Amendment 
2509  was  introduced  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  be  attached  to  Metzenbaum’s 
Senate  Bill  430  which  deals  with 
resale  price  maintenance  and  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Brugmann  contends  that  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  amendment  tried  to 
“sneak  this  through  without  public¬ 


ity,  without  hearings,  as  a  rider 
attached  to  a  bill  in  Congress  in  a  way 
that's  absolutely  abhorrent  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  free  press.  Why  didn't  they 
go  through  Congress  in  the  normal 
way  and  ask  for  hearings?” 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  Met- 
zenbaum,  the  senator  has  decided  the 
proposal  is  too  controversial  and  has 
temporarily  put  it  aside. 


Two  other  senators,  Robert  Byrd 
(D-W.  Va.)  and  Jake  Garn  (R-Utah) 
added  their  names  as  co-sponsors  to 
the  proposal  after  Metzenbaum 
offered  it,  but  Byrd  reportedly  has 
also  withdrawn  his  name  from  spon¬ 
sorship. 

No  further  action  was  slated  while 
Congress  was  in  recess  from  July  22 
to  July  25. 


Paper  company  strike  averted;  tentative  pact  reached 


Negotiators  representing  two  pulp 
and  paper  unions  reached  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  agreement  July  12  with  British 
Columbia  forest  products  companies, 
narrowly  averting  a  July  15  strike. 

The  memorandum  was  approved 
the  next  day  and  voting  is  expected  to 
be  completed  Friday,  July  22. 

“We  fully  expect  it  will  be  accepted 
by  a  large  majority,”  said  Reno  Bia- 
sutti,  a  general  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Paperworkers  Union. 


Contracts  with  both  the  paper- 
workers  union  and  the  Pulp,  Paper 
and  Woodworkers  of  Canada  expired 
June  .30,  followed  by  the  unions  vot¬ 
ing  89%  in  favor  of  a  strike.  The  new 
three-year  contract  will  run  through 
June  30,  1991. 

Contract  provisions  call  for  an  850 
per  hour  (Canadian)  raise  in  the  first 
year,  followed  by  increases  of  5 '/’%  in 
each  of  the  next  two  years.  According 
to  Biasutti,  the  package  includes 
“very  significant  improvements  in 


the  pension  plan  and  the  health  and 
welfare  area.” 

The  accord  falls  between  the 
unions'  $1.05  per  hour  proposed 
increase  and  a  management  offer  of 
700  per  hour.  The  unions  were  asking 
for  second-  and  third-year  increases 
of  6.5%  and  6%,  while  management 
sought  4.5%  and  6.5%  annual 
increases. 

British  Columbia  produces  I5%- 
20%  of  Canadian  newsprint  in  an 
industry  already  at  capacity. 


IN  BRIEF 


Herb  Caen 
Celebrates  50  years 
as  columnist 

Herb  Caen's  50  years  as  a  colum¬ 
nist  were  celebrated  with  a  mammoth 
dedication  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  July  10  Sunday  Punch 
section. 

Caen,  a  workaholic  72,  has  written 
his  column  for  the  Chronicle  all  but 
eight  of  those  years,  which  were  spent 


at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  In  all, 
he  has  written  more  than  14,000  col¬ 
umns. 

The  column,  now  simply  titled 
“Herb  Caen,”  began  in  1938  as  “It's 
News  to  Me”  and  later  was  headed 
“Baghdad-by-the-Bay.”  It  appears 
six  days  a  week. 

The  Punch  section  contained  trib¬ 
utes  and  recollections  from  former 
aides  —  Jerry  Bundsen,  Carole  Ver¬ 
nier,  Jesse  Hamlin  and  Karyn 
Hunt  — 

and  observations  by  Journalists  and 
literary  figures  such  as  Herbert  Gold, 
Niven  Busch,  Barnaby  Conrad, 
Danielle  Steel  and  former  Chronicle 
editor  Scott  Newhall. 

Charles  Schulz,  Hank  Ketcham, 
Gus  Arriola  and  Gary  Larson  drew 
special  cartoons  for  the  occasion. 

Also  included  in  the  section  were 
photos  and  other  material  from  the 
Chronicle  archives  and  Caen's  own 
collection. 


Boston  Herald’s 
Purcell  elected  to 
convention  bureau 

Patrick  Purcell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Conventions  &  Visitors 
Bureau. 


Dayton  Daily  News 
switch  to  a.m.  only 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
plans  to  switch  to  morning-only  publi¬ 
cation  on  Sept.  26. 

The  newspaper  has  gradually  been 
switching  outlying  areas  from  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  delivery  to  morning 
only.  The  move  completes  the  merger 
of  the  Dayton  Daily  news  and  the 
Journal  Herald,  the  former  morning 
newspaper. 

Lubbock  papers  to 
merge  in  early  Sept. 

The  Evening  Journal  of  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  will  be  merged  with  the  morning 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal  on  Sept. 
1.  Both  newspapers  are  owned  by 
Morris  Communications. 

The  afternoon  paper  already  is  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  morning  paper  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays. 


Sunday  edition 

The  Daily  Item  of  Sunbury,  Pa., 
plans  to  publish  a  Sunday  edition 
beginning  Oct.  9,  expanding  its  staff 
by  10. 

Judith  B.  Casimir,  copy  desk  chief 
since  December  1986,  was  named  the 
Sunday  editor. 
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Battle  in  Bethlehem 

Small  Pennsylvania  daily  brings  in  new  management,  cuts  staff  in  an 
effort  to  better  compete  with  Times  Mirror-owned  ‘regional'  paper 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

In  April  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  announced  a  “restructuring” 
that  included  the  formation  of  a  new 
senior  management  team  and  across- 
the-board  staff  reductions  that 
resulted  in  15%  of  the  employees 
b.'ing  laid  off. 

The  newspaper,  under  stiff  com¬ 
petition  from  Times  Mirror’s  Allen¬ 
town  Morning  Call  with  six  times  its 
own  22,000  daily  circulation,  also 
developed  a  marketing  plan  that 
focuses  on  local  news.  The  Globe- 
Times’  new  slogan  is  “News  that  hits 
home.” 

Bethlehem  shares  its  western 
boundary  with  Allentown.  With  the 
Morning  Call  entrenched  as  the 
Lehigh  Valley’s  regional  newspaper 
and  expansion  eastward  blocked  by 
Thomson  Newspapers’  Easton 
Express,  seeking  to  grow  in  its  own 
back  yard  was  really  the  only  option 
left  to  the  Globe-Times. 

“They’re  sort  of  boxed  in,”  com¬ 
mented  Express  publisher  Hal  Neit- 
zel.  “They  have  nowhere  to  expand 
except  in  their  own  market.  Their 
opportunities  are  where  they’ve 
always  been.” 

And  even  in  Bethlehem  itself,  the 
competitive  challenge  from  the 
Morning  Call  is  formidable.  The 
Allentown  paper  not  only  maintains  a 
strong  business  and  editorial  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  city,  but  its  Bethlehem 
circulation  of  more  than  14,000  daily 
rivals  the  Globe-Times  for  the  in-city 
lead. 

What’s  more,  Allentown  sells 
20,000-plus  copies  in  Bethlehem  on 
Sunday,  out  of  a  total  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  175,900,  while  the  six  days-a- 
week,  evening  Globe-Times  doesn’t 
have  a  Sunday  edition. 

And,  according  to  recently  named 
vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  David  McCollum,  it  was  the 
Globe-Times’  ill-fated  launching  of  a 
Sunday  paper  several  years  ago  that 
led  to  a  series  of  marketing  “mis¬ 
takes”  that  resulted  in  a  42%  drop  in 
circulation. 

McCollum,  a  former  Tulsa  ad 
agency  executive  and  ad  sales  man- 


Dovid  McCollum 
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The  redesigned  Globe-Times 

ager  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  who 
joined  the  Globe-Times  last  January 
as  director  of  sales  and  marketing,  is  a 
key  member  of  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team  put  together  by  publisher 
Nancy  Adams  Taylor  to  lead  the  turn¬ 


around. 

Adams  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the 
Adams  family  which  owns  the  Globe- 
Times  and  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press  and  became  publisher  18 
months  ago  following  her  divorce 
from  Don  Taylor,  who  then  held  the 
post. 

Other  senior  management  team 
members  are  editor  James  R.  Lau- 
bach  Jr.,  director  of  operations  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Noctor,  newly  hired  advertising 
director  Ronald  R.  Waer,  who  had 
held  the  same  post  with  the  New 
Jersey  Herald  in  Newton;  and  circu¬ 
lation  director  William  Rudolph,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  director  of  the 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  Reporter. 

The  team  also  includes  recently 
hired  financial  manager  Gary  Snow, 
Anna  Maria  Sorrentino,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant/personnel  manager;  and 
new  managing  editor  Robert  E.  Brad¬ 
ley,  formerly  editor  of  Today’s  Sun¬ 
beam  in  Salem,  N.J. 

“There  have  been  some  mistakes  in 
terms  of  marketing  and  strategy,” 
McCollum  said  of  the  Globe-Times 
introduction  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
in  1982.  “It  was  a  forced  buy  in  effect. 
People  did  not  like  the  way  it  was 
presented.” 

Even  though  the  Sunday  paper  cost 
subscribers  only  250  a  week  more,  the 
negative  reaction  of  the  community 
led  to  a  general  decline  in  circulation, 
McCollum  said. 

“There  was  no  reaction  to  that,”  he 
remarked.  “[The  decline  in 
circulation]  continued  up  to  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  a  couple  of  years  ago.” 

Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  in 
1982  was  about  38,400,  compared 
with  the  current  daily  figure  of  22, 100 
given  in  the  March  31,  1988 
Publisher’s  Statement. 

The  Sunday  edition  was  plagued 
with  delivery  problems  and  “credi¬ 
bility  problems  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
the  package  compared  to  the  Morning 
Call,”  McCollum  said. 

The  need  for  staff  cuts  also  “may 
have  carried  over  from  the  Sunday 
newspaper,”  McCollum  observed,  as 
the  (31obe-Times  added  employees 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Sports  editor’s  nightmare 

Coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  Seoul  this  fail  will  have  to  battle 
college  football  and  major  league  baseball  for  space  on  the  sports  pages 


By  Mike  Gibson 

The  period  of  Sept.  17-Oct.  2  will  be 
a  smorgasbord  for  the  average  sports 
fan  to  feast  upon.  It  will  also  be  a 
sports  editor’s  nightmare. 

It  was  just  one  of  several  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars  conducteo  at  this 
year’s  Associated  Press  Sports  Edi¬ 
tors  convention,  following  a  “back  to 
basics’’  theme  set  by  the  group.  The 
problems  posed  by  this  year’s 
Olympics,  though,  figure  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  basic  while  the  solutions 
border  on  the  unconventional. 

“That  time  period.  Sept.  17-Oct.  2, 
presents  the  biggest  problem,’’  said 
Jim  Colonna,  sports  editor  of  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register. 
“That  is  exactly  the  time  you  have 
college  football,  major  league  base¬ 
ball,  and  just  about  everything  else 
going  on  too.” 

Colonna  presided  over  Orange 
County’s  massive  coverage  of  the 
1984  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
included  special  sections  of  12  to  18 
pages  a  day  produced  by  copy  from  2 1 
reporters. 

Seoul  is  different,  Colonna  said, 
because  the  impact  is  not  as  localized 
now. 

“In  1984,  Orange  County  had  64 
people  competing  in  the  Olympics.  In 
fact,  if  our  county  had  seceded  from 
the  union,  we  would  have  finished 
sixth  in  medals.” 

Orange  County  still  figures  to  have 
a  strong  representation,  Colonna 
said,  but  the  Olympics  are  not  in  its 
back  yard  this  time  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  paper  has  limited  its 
commitment  to  two  reporters,  one 
columnist  and  one  photographer. 

Most  papers,  though,  will  not  have 
that  luxury,  said  Vince  Sweeney, 
sports  editor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capitol  Times. 

“We’re  not  sending  anyone,”  he 
said.  “I  imagine  most  are  the  same 
way.” 

Sweeney  gave  some  hints  on  pro¬ 
viding  a  quality  package  despite  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  suggesting  some  pos- 

(Gibson  is  sports  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  [Pa.]  Record.) 


sible  anchors  in  the  daily  coverage: 

•  Tv  schedule; 

•  Run  AP’s  “Seoul  Spotlight”  (on 
the  star  athlete  of  the  day); 

•  Notes  column; 

•  Short  biographies; 

•  Schedule  of  events; 

•A  staff-written  tv  column,  cri¬ 
tiquing  highlights,  lowlights; 

•  Features  of  local  athletes  from 
Olympics  past  (“We  surprised 
ourselves  with  this  one,”  he  said); 

•  The  “local  tavern  beat.” 

•  Talk  to  services  sending  people  to 
the  Olympics  now.  “Find  out  who  the 
reporters  are  individually,”  he  said. 
“Try  to  work  something  out  on  get¬ 
ting  a  story  written  on  your  local  ath¬ 
lete.” 

Still,  both  Colonna  and  Sweeney 
advised  that  space,  specifically  lack 
of  it,  presents  the  biggest  problem. 

“Show  your  bosses  where  you  can 
make  sacrifices,”  Colonna  said,  even 
offering  the  unconventional  sugges¬ 
tion  of  eliminating  game  stories  on 
your  local  major  league  team  —  if  out 
of  the  pennant  race  —  and  running 
boxscores  only.  “The  AP  list  of 
events  and  times  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  Study  it.  Show  them  where  you 
can  make  sacrifices.” 

Colonna  said  the  Register  usually 
runs  individual  game  stories  on  NFL 
days.  He  said  one  of  the  possible  solu¬ 
tions  is  to  run  wraps  through  the 
Olympics. 

Both  said  that  a.m.  papers  on  the 
East  Coast  would  be  at  a  particular 
disadvantage  because  of  the  time  dif¬ 
ference.  Prime-time  West  Coast 
a.m.’s  and  Eastern  p.m.’s  figure  to 
benefit  the  most. 

Other  tips  offered  sports  editors 
included: 

•  Designate  one  or  two  people  to  be 
Olympic  editors.  Compile  a  list  of 
athletes  from  your  area;  update  it  and 
keep  it  comprehensive,  complete. 

•  Get  on  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  (USOC)  mailing  list.  Also 
get  on  the  USOC  mailing  lists  for  indi¬ 
vidual  sports. 

•  Contact  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  sell  ads  specifically  for 
Olympic  pages. 

•  Plan  on  two  pages  of  agate  a  day. 


(“It  would  not  be  splurging,”  Col¬ 
onna  said.) 

•  Prioritize  your  coverage.  (“If 
there  is  no  interest  in  archery  in  your 
area,  no  coverage,”  Colonna  said.) 

•  Keep  coverage  consistent. 
(“People  watch  for  certain  things 
every  day,”  Sweeney  said.  “Give  it 
to  them.”) 

•  Create  a  second  cover  on  your 
third  page  to  give  the  Olympic  cover¬ 
age  a  special  appearance. 

•  Run  informational  graphics  on  so- 
called  minor  Olympic  sports  to 
replace  that  sport  in  body  copy  if 
space  dictates. 

“For  us,  this  Olympics  doesn’t 
have  as  much  impact,”  (Tolonna  said, 
“but  the  problem  remains  the  same: 
How  are  you  going  to  get  it  in  there?” 

The  APSE  convention  offered  that 
tough  question.  The  sports  editors 
will  spend  much  of  the  new  few 
months  wrestling  with  the  solutions. 

Davey,  Laventhol  to 
serve  on  API  board 

Clark  Davey,  publisher  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  and  David  Laventhol, 
president  of  Times-Mirror  Co.,  have 
become  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.  They  were  elected  to  their  three- 
year  terms  at  the  API  annual  meeting 
in  Boston. 

The  board  also  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  to  one-year  terms:  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Taylor,  publisher,  the  Boston 
Globe,  chairman  and  president;  Burl 
Osborne,  president  and  editor,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  vice  chair¬ 
man;  Wayne  T.  Patrick,  publisher, 
the  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  John  G.  Finneman,  senior 
associate  director,  API,  secretary. 

Johnson  elected 

Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  was  elected  presiding  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Houston  region  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  position  carries  a  one- 
year  term. 
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ADVERTISING 


How  the  British  do  it 

U.K.  newspaper  consultant  shares  tips  on  how  to  promote  classified  ads 


By  Debra  Gersh 

British  classified  advertising  is 
“booming,”  according  to  newspaper 
sales/training  consultant  Graham 
Reed,  who  shared  some  ideas  used  by 
successful  British  newspapers  with 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  during  the 
group’s  annual  conference. 

“One  of  the  reasons  why  classified 
is  responsible  for  70%  of  the  ad 
revenue  in  most  British  newspapers  is 
the  fact  that  we  place  a  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  features:  featurettes  and 
directories  —  perhaps  you  would  call 
them  special  sections,”  explained 
Reed,  who  is  based  in  England. 
“Some  of  these  features  run  to  sev¬ 
eral  pages,  but  quite  a  few  are  less 
than  one  page,  and  some  perhaps  only 
a  column  or  two.  But  we  sell  them 
regularly  and  they  are  spectacularly 
successful,  yielding  substantial 
revenue  which  we  would,  otherwise, 
not  be  achieving.” 

Popular  topics  for  these  featur- 
ettes/directories  in  British  newspa¬ 
pers  include  new  car  directories,  bri¬ 
dal  guides,  car  service  guides, 
employment  agency  directories, 
driving  school  directories,  and  taxi 
guides,  Reed  said,  offering  ideas  for 
other  special  sections,  including: 

Hidden  Corners:  “A  nice  title  for  a 
feature  which  looks  at  shops  and  busi¬ 
nesses  which  are  off  the  beaten  track, 
not  easy  to  find  —  and  what  better 
reason  for  advertising?  Every  town 
and  hamlet  has  shops  which  are  off 
the  main  streets  and  this  is  such  a 
sweet  idea  to  sell.  In  fact,  it’s  so  easy 
to  sell  we  often  give  it  to  new  sales¬ 
people  to  help  boost  their  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Six  of  the  Best:  “This  is  a  very  old 
idea,  which.  I’m  finding,  is  new  to 
many.  Each  week  you  focus  on  one 
type  of  business  — jewelers,  florists, 
pet  shops,  and  so  on  —  and  under  the 
heading  ‘Six  of  the  Best’  you  have 
only  six  advertisements  from  six  dif¬ 
ferent  jewelers,  or  whatever.  Again, 
it’s  an  easy  one  to  sell  because  space 
is  limited  to  only  six,  equal-sized  ads. 
It’s  a  good  one  to  sell  by  direct  mail  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.” 


Overprinting:  “A  few  British  news¬ 
papers  have  sold  this  idea  to  big, 
national  companies.  The  plan  is  to 
take  a  simple  corporate  message  — 
e.g.,  Guinness  is  good  for  you  —  and 
print  it  in  a  light-colored  tint  across  a 
traditional  classified  page.  You  can 
read  the  classified  ads  through  the 
colored  corporate  message,  and  you 
can  read  the  large  print  message,  too. 
You  end  up  selling  the  same  space 
twice  —  a  nice  way  to  help  boost 
yield.” 


Feature  Written  by  Children:  “If 
you  haven’t  tried  this  one,  please  give 
it  a  go.  The  idea  is  to  go  to  the  head¬ 
master  of  your  local  school  and  ask 
his  permission  to  allow  the  kids  to 
write  a  feature/supplement  for  you  — 
advertisements  and  editorial.  I  gave 
this  idea  to  a  new  salesperson  in  a 
British  newspaper  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  she  sold  two  full  pages  in  less 
than  two  days.  She  said  advertisers 
were  ‘over  the  moon  with  enthu¬ 
siasm’  and  so,  too,  was  the  local 
school,  and  imagine  the  extra  copies 
you  are  going  to  sell  to  proud 
parents.” 

Photo  Essay-type  Features:  “I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  features  which 
place  a  big  emphasis  on  photographs 
and  editorial-style  copy.  One  of  the 
most  popular  —  often  selling  two  ad- 
packed  pages  six  times  a  year  —  is 
‘Heading  for  a  Wedding.’  Each  adver¬ 
tisement  includes  a  photograph  for 
the  young  couple  choosing  their  flow¬ 
ers,  wedding  cake,  clothes,  honey¬ 
moon  holiday,  or  whatever  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  specialty  happens  to  be.  The 
ads  are  in  a  logical  sequence  and  the 
body  copy  is  written  in  editorial  style. 
All  ads  are  the  same  size,  nobody 
dominates.  But  the  big  plus  for  your 
salespeople  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
only  have  one  of  each  type  of 


business  —  one  florist,  one  hire-car 
company,  etc.  ...  A  logical  follow¬ 
up,  which  many  newspapers  do,  is 
‘The  Mother-to-Be  Goes  Shop¬ 
ping’  —  the  same  style,  photographs, 
editorial  copy,  etc.  Other  ideas  with 
this  same  approach  are  weekend  fun, 
modernizing  your  home,  holiday 
planning,  and  car  buyers’  guide.” 

Editorial-style  Shopping  Guide: 
“Again,  an  old  idea  which  many  have 
only  recently  discovered.  Each  week 
you  have  a  bottom  corner  panel  with  a 


heading  featuring  a  young  woman’s 
smiling  face  and  the  title,  ‘Mandy 
Smith’s  Shopping  Guide,’  and  each 
ad  is  written  in  the  first-person,  edi¬ 
torial  style.  For  example,  ‘I  was 
walking  down  Linthorpe  Road 
yesterday  .  .  .  ’  This  editorial-style 
shopping  guide  is  sufficiently  differ¬ 
ent  to  excite  readers,  consequently 
the  advertisers  get  good  results, 
everybody  is  happy.  I  have  sold  this 
idea  many  times,  and  usually  only  to 
advertisers  already  in  the  paper  and 
with  a  limit  on  size.” 

Recruitment  Specialist:  “Another 
way  to  help  boost  classifications  is  to 
give  your  telephone  salespeople  free¬ 
dom  to  make  outside  calls  on  a  con¬ 
trolled  basis.  In  Britain,  this  is  work¬ 
ing  particularly  well  in  recruitment 
advertising  with  our  recruitment 
salespeople  being  given  fresh  training 
in  recruitment  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ing,  logo  design,  etc.  To  some  manag¬ 
ers  it’s  a  controversial  idea  but  it 
works  very  well.” 

Picture  Frame  Ads:  “I  believe  this 
idea  originated  in  America,  so  apolo¬ 
gies  if  it’s  old  hat.  The  idea  is  to  create 
an  ad  shaped  rather  like  a  picture 
frame  and  sell  this  frame  around  your 
sports  results,  television  programs, 
weather  forecast  and  so  on.  Some¬ 
times  editors  are  not  too  keen,  but  it 


“One  of  the  reasons  why  classified  is  responsible 
for  70%  of  the  ad  revenue  in  most  British  newspapers 
is  the  fact  that  we  place  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
features:  featurettes  and  directories” 
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can  be  a  nice  revenue  booster.” 

Reed  also  suggested  a  number  of 
classified  promotion  ideas,  including: 

Restoring  an  Old  House:  “A  few 
British  newspapers  have  given  this 
one  a  go,  but  be  warned,  you  need  a 
big  purse.  The  idea,  quite  simply,  is  to 
buy  an  old  house  and  then  to  restore 
it.  Each  week  you  have  an  ad  feature 
on  the  part  of  the  house  currently 
being  improved  —  the  roof,  the 
plumbing,  the  electricity,  the  garden, 
etc.  Finally,  of  course,  a  big  feature 
on  the  young  couple  who  buys  the 
fully  restored  house.  The  house  can 
be  opened  to  the  public  for  viewing, 
which  gives  you  opportunities  to  sell 
exhibition  spaces  to  local  shops  and 
manufacturers.  If  s  a  combined  pro¬ 
motional  idea  plus  an  ad  sales  idea, 
too.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  mileage  out  of 
this  one.” 

Window  Ad  Cards:  “Another  idea 
which  combines  promotional  value 

Columnist  tells  how 
to  sell  more 
real  estate  ads 

By  Debra  Gersh 

Changes  in  the  relationship 
between  real  estate  brokers  and  their 
salespeople  have  had  a  direct  effect 
on  newspapers’  ability  to  sell  ad  lin¬ 
age,  according  to  syndicated  real 
estate  columnist  Tom  Ervin. 

With  a  larger  share  of  commissions, 
up  to  70%  in  some  cases,  real  estate 
salespeople  are  gaining  more  of  the 
advertising  decision-making  power, 
Ervin  noted,  adding  that  the  issue  is 
still  clouded,  as  some  brokers  remain 
very  dominant,  while  for  others  all 
advertising  is  placed  by  salespeople. 

“The  biggest  problem  brokers  have 
is  the  profitablity  squeeze.  It's  tough 
to  make  money,”  because  of  fran¬ 
chise  fees  and  advertising  and  facility 
costs,  he  said.  The  solution  is  to  hire 
more  salespeople. 

For  individual  salespeople,  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  is  getting  more  listings, 
as  listings  bring  buyers,  Ervin  said. 
The  problems  are  that  there  is  more 
competition,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
individual  to  get  a  share  of  the  pie,  and 
the  varying  commission  rates. 

The  solution  for  brokers  who  need 
more  salespeople  and  salespeople 
who  need  more  listings  is  personal 
promotion,  Ervin  suggested.  “This  is 
where  the  newspaper  can  be  helpful.” 

It’s  important  to  build  a  good  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  newspaper  and 
the  real  estate  industry.  A  classified 
department  priority  should  be  to  con¬ 
vey  the  right  perceptions:  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


with  ad  revenue  was  first  spotted  by 
[me]  ...  in  Nice  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  main  newspaper  has  a 
big  frontage  on  a  busy  main  street  and 
they  have  ‘classified’  their  windows 
into  automotive,  real  estate,  etc. 
When  a  member  of  the  public  phones 
to  place  a  classified  ad,  the  ad  taker  is 
trained  to  sell-up  and  convince  the 
advertiser  to  have  an  advertising 
card,  like  a  postcard,  in  the  window. 
Obviously  there  is  an  extra 
cost.  ...” 

Shoppers  Discount  Card:  “About 
ten  years  ago  I  introduced  an  idea 


which  I  thought  was  reasonably  origi¬ 
nal.  The  plan  was  to  give  readers  a 
‘Shoppers  Discount  Card’  which 
enabled  cardholders  to  obtain  a  small 
discount  off  goods  and  services 
advertised  each  week  in  a  special 
advertising  panel.  The  idea  has 
merit  —  the  readers  gain,  and  we,  of 
course,  achieve  extra  ad  revenue 
from  the  ads  in  the  weekly  panel. 
Advertisers  who  agreed  to  join  in  the 
scheme,  and  offer  small  discounts, 
found  business  was  boosted,  and  they 
enjoyed  spin-off  sales  from  the  extra 
customer  traffic.” 
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Blindness  no  obstacle  for  prize-winning  reporter 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Jim  McClain,  a  blind  reporter  for 
the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press,  relies  on  two  things  to  help  him 
do  hisjob:  a  self-dialing  telephone  and 
23  other  staffers  who  read  the  news¬ 
paper  to  him. 

But  McClain’s  strongest  asset, 
according  to  his  supervisors,  is  his 
writing  skill  and  determination  to 
cover  his  beat  despite  his  handicap. 

Recently,  he  won  a  merit  award  in 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  for  Best  Agricultural/Resource 
Coverage. 

“It  was  an  excellent  piece  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Tim  Herdt,  the  Star-Free 
Press  assistant  managing  editor,  said. 

Agriculture  is  McClain’s  main  beat, 
which  he  covers  mostly  by  phone,  but 
he  also  handles  other  stories  in  the 
county  and  occasionally  goes  out  on 
interviews  with  a  photographer  and 
his  guide  dog,  Landon. 

McClain,  46,  was  blinded  by  con¬ 
genital  glaucoma,  which  got  progres¬ 
sively  worse.  Until  1982,  he  could  see 


light  and  shadows  but  became  totally 
blind  because  of  a  detached  retina. 

He  joined  the  Star-Free  Press  as  a 
copy  editor  in  1969,  after  working  for 
the  Hayward  Daily  Review,  Redding 
Record-Searchlight  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  Telegram-Tribune  in 
Northern  California.  McClain  is  a 
journalism  graduate  of  California 
Polytechnic  University  in  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

“I  could  still  see  as  a  copyreader, 
but  I  missed  writing  and  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  a  reporter’s  job,” 
McClain  recalled.  “I  love  my  job 
now.” 

Managing  editor  Stan  Wisenhunt 
described  McClain  as  a  “very  good 
writer  and  a  wonderful  person  who  is 
a  respected  reporter  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

According  to  Wisenhunt,  McClain 
is  sought  out  by  young  reporters  for 
advice,  particularly  about  getting 
information  on  the  phone. 

Of  his  technique,  McClain  told 
E&P:  “The  best  way  1  found  is  to  try 
to  be  pleasant.  If  I  encounter  diffi¬ 


culty  in  getting  a  story,  I  try  to  make 
the  other  party  see  my  side  of  it  — that 
there  is  a  deadline  to  be  met.  My 
advice  is  to  be  businesslike.  Throwing 
your  weight  or  the  weight  of  the  paper 
won’t  get  you  very  far.” 

Other  staff  members  take  turns 
every  night  except  weekends  reading 
the  news  on  tape  and  giving  him  the 
cassette  in  the  morning.  His  wife 
Linda  reads  the  newspaper  to  him  on 
weekends. 

McClain  said  he  also  is  grateful  to 
management  for  “tailoring  a  job  to  fit 
my  situation.” 

“They  cooperated  a  lot  and  they 
did  it  voluntarily,”  he  said.  “When  I 
became  completely  blind  there  were 
no  laws  making  allowances  for  the 
disabled.” 

Actually,  McClain  has  been 
involved  with  newspapers  since  he 
was  16.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  was  one 
of  seven  young  guests  at  (TNPA’s  70th 
annual  convention  in  San  Diego.  He 
was  recognized  for  his  outstanding 
record  as  a  carrier  for  the  Telegram- 
Tribune. 
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New  York,  New  York 

/Veiv  York  Times  Magazine  pians  to  introduce  a  new  Part  Two 
section  that  wiii  be  distributed  oniy  to  New  York  area  readers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
plans  to  introduce  a  new  Part  Two 
section  on  Nov.  20  that  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  only  to  readers  in  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  area. 

Called  New  York,  New  York,  it  will 
be  the  first  in  a  series  of  biannual 
sections  focusing  on  a  theme  particu¬ 
lar  to  New  York.  The  first  issue  will 
be  dedicated  to  neighborhoods  in  the 
five  boroughs,  according  to  Barbara 
Litrell,  marketing  director  for  the 
Times  Magazine. 

“It’s  a  book  about  New  York  for 
New  Yorkers,”  she  explained,  noting 
that  the  Part  Two  will  have  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  about  1.1  million,  rather  than 
the  usual  national  circulation  of  some 
1.6  million. 

New  York,  New  York  will  replace 
The  World  of  New  York,  which  was 


more  a  collection  of  articles  about 
New  York  with  no  theme.  Although 
The  World  of  New  York  was  enjoyed 
by  readers  around  the  country,  the 
advertising  base  needed  to  be  more 
local.  Litrell  said. 

The  New  York  retailers  did  not 
want  to  pay  for  the  national  circula¬ 
tion,  added  Jeanne  Shanley,  New 
York  Times  manager/marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

Nora  Kerr,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Travel  section  and  the  Sophisticated 
Traveler  magazine  Part  Two,  will  edit 
New  York,  New  York. 

Promotion  for  the  new  section  will 
include  wraparounds  on  comp  issues 
of  the  Magazine  sent  to  about  6,700 
people,  house  ads  in  the  newspaper 
and  in  the  magazine  and  radio  support 
in  the  fall. 

In  addition,  750  copies  will  be  dis¬ 


tributed  to  commuters  in  the  late 
afternoon  at  key  locations:  Penn  Sta¬ 
tion,  Grand  Central  Station,  the  Port 
Authority  Bus  Terminal  and  the 
World  Trade  Center.  Commuters  will 
receive  a  New  York,  New  York  but¬ 
ton  and  an  issue  of  the  magazine  con¬ 
taining  a  contest  based  on  information 
in  ads  running  in  that  issue.  Prizes  will 
be  tied  into  advertisers  that  appear  in 
that  issue. 

A  few  hundred  copies  of  the  section 
will  also  be  handed  out  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  featured  in  the  editorial  copy. 

Advertisers  who  run  a  full-page  ad 
or  more  will  also  be  offered  a  mer¬ 
chandising  package  that  gives  them 
the  choice  of  either  1,000  copies  of  a 
jumbo  postcard  reproduction  of  their 
ad  mailed  to  the  list  of  their  choice  or 
three  30-second  live  radio  spots  on 
(Continued  on  pa^e  24) 
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to  heighten  the  impact,  Litrell 
explained,  noting  that  they  try  to  do 
something  to  make  the  publication 
event-oriented  —  such  as  the  Health 
Care  Career  Day  tied  in  with  its  Good 
Health  Part  Two  in  April  (E&P,  May 
21).  The  Magazine  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  is  currently  working  on  an  event 
for  advertisers  in  New  York,  New 
York  to  possibly  be  held  in  October. 

“When  readers  walk  away  from 
this  issue,  we  want  them  to  feel  they 
got  information  about  a  lot  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods,”  Litrell  said,  adding  that 
the  editorial  coverage  will  not  be  like 


an  A-to-Z  guidebook  but  rather  the 
writers  will  use  certain  techniques  to 
carry  readers  into  a  neighborhood. 

“The  best  writers  about  New  York, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  paper,  are 
being  asked  to  explore  the  theme  with 
personal  knowledge,  wit  and  sophisti¬ 
cation,  and  with  historical  as  well  as 
current  perspectives,”  according  to  a 
statement  from  managing  editor 
Arthur  Gelb. 


New  York 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


WQXR,  the  New  York  Times  Co.- 
owned  radio  station  in  New  York, 
announcing  the  publication  date  of 
New  York,  New  York  and  featuring 
the  full-page  advertiser. 

After  the  section  closes,  house  ads 
will  feature  advertisers  in  the  premier 
issue,  encouraging  readers  to  look  for 
their  ads  in  New  York,  New  York. 

Each  Part  Two  has  a  special  mer¬ 
chandising  package  to  go  along  with  it 


Real  Estate 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


newspaper  likes,  appreciates  and 
respects  the  real  estate  agents.  The 
newspaper  should  also  remind  them 
every  day  that  it  appreciates  their 
business. 

“People  do  business  with  people 
they  like,”  Ervin  commented.  “It’s 
incumbent  on  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  to  remain  likeable.” 

To  become  likable,  Ervin  sug¬ 
gested  newspaper  classified  people 
should:  join  the  real  estate  board  of 
realtors  and  possibly  get  on  the  public 
relations  committee,  not  only  to  lend 
expertise,  but  also  to  keep  abreast  of 
real  estate  industry  concerns;  initiate 
a  survey  among  real  estate  people  to 
see  how  they  feel  in  specific  terms; 
establish  an  advisory  board  of  real¬ 
tors  to  meet  with  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  people;  sponsor  speaker/sales 
training  programs  for  realtors,  giving 
them  more  information  than  just  how 
to  write  an  ad,  but  personal  informa¬ 
tion  they  can  use;  offer  to  publish  real 
estate  board  statistics;  purchase  real 
estate  advertorial  material;  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  directory  of  real  estate  agents 
who  do  advertise. 

He  suggested  packaging  agent  buys 
to  enable  them  to  buy  space  without 
the  broker  or  with  minimal  broker 
involvement;  beginning  mail  appeals 
directly  to  individual  sales  agents, 
many  of  whom  are  on  state  licensing 
lists  which  can  be  purchased;  initiat¬ 
ing  a  program  where  the  broker 
advertises  each  listing  each  week, 
which  is  also  a  great  tool  for  salespeo¬ 
ple,  as  they  can  tell  the  homeowner 
that  the  property  will  be  listed  each 
week;  offering  various  layouts, 
including  “vanity  ads”  with  photos  of 
top  salespeople,  and  the  services  to 
produce  the  ads;  establishing  a  news- 
paper-initiated  recognition  program; 
and  packaging  broker  ads  through 
individual  franchises. 

Ervin  also  suggested  that  newspa¬ 
per  classified  managers  speak  to  at 
least  one  broker  each  week  just  to 
keep  in  touch  and  to  help  better  direct 
newspaper  salespeople. 
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Huber... 

techniQl  expertise 
by  the  carload. 


Our  classic  approach  to  technical  service  for 
the  newspaper  industry  emphasizes  person¬ 
alized  attention  and  plenty  of  it. 

That's  right.  Huber  gives  you  not  only  a  quality 
ink... you  get  a  task  force  of  service  specialists  to 
help  you  achieve  printing  success,  consistently. 
Pictured  below  are  only  a  handful  of  the  many 
highly  accomplished  Chemical  Engineers,  Systems 
Analysts.  Environmental  Engineers,  Physicists, 
Organic  Chemists,  Printers  and  Graphic  Artists  on 
the  Huber  service  team.  They  each  have  a  driving 
commitment  to  deliver  to  you  an  extensive  list  of 
services  including:  day-to-day  problem  prevention 
programs  •  troubleshooting  from  press  related 


issues  to  environmental  concerns  •  group 
technical  seminars  •  press-side  training  •  testing 
and  analysis  •  research  and  development  dis¬ 
covering  new  and  improved  technology  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Our  service  specialists  are  on  the  road,  ready  to 
meet  your  needs  day  and  night,  in  every  state  in 
the  union.  Call  us  today  and  we'll  show  you  how  we 
can  put  these  experts  to  work  for  you. 

J  M  Huber  Corporation 
333  Thornali  Street 
Edison.  N  J  08818 

Phone  (201)  906-1760/Telex  4754549  JMH  Ul/Fax  (201)3211470 


From  L  to  R: 

Mary  Rose  Nguyen 
Manager,  Customer  Service 
Casey  Dabros 
Technical  Service  Rep 
Bob  Gerber 
Customer  Service  Rep 
Bob  Keoughan 
Manager,  Technical  Service 
Fred  Stieg 

Technical  Service  Rep 
Paul  Zelinsl» 

National  Technical  Service  Rep 
Amy  Llngelbach 
Customer  Service  Rep 
Abe  Farsiou 

National  Technical  Service  Rep 
Rick  Hulbert 
Technical  Service  Rep 


Bethlehem 

(Continued  from  paf{e  18) 


for  the  launch  and  then  retained  them 
when  the  Sunday  effort  failed. 

“Based  on  industry  norms,  we  had 
some  overstaffing,"  he  said.  “We 
really  looked  at  our  critical  needs  and 
found  we  could  operate  very  effec¬ 
tively  and  efficiently  [with  reduced 
staffing]." 

A  host  of  market  research,  includ¬ 
ing  studies  by  Simmons,  showed  the 
community  “wanted  an  effective  and 
dynamic  local  newspaper,"  McCol¬ 
lum  said.  “The  Globe-Times  hadn't 
been  fulfilling  that  need.  We're  not 
going  to  be  a  source  of  national  and 
international  news.  We  will  be  the 
best  source  of  local  news  coverage." 

The  Globe-Times  launched  the 
Sunday  newspaper  in  response  to 
aggressive  moves  by  the  Morning  Call 
in  Bethlehem  itself. 

The  Call  has  maintained  a  Beth¬ 
lehem  office  for  65  years,  said 
publisher  Gary  Shorts,  but  in  the 
early  I98()s  then-editor  Ed  Miller, 
whose  family  owned  the  newspaper  at 
the  time,  “made  a  significant  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Bethlehem  bureau"  and 


beefed  up  both  the  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs. 

Times  Mirror,  after  acquiring  the 
Morning  Call  in  1984,  did  not  seek  to 
increase  the  competition  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Shorts  said,  but  “we  didn't  let 
up  any  on  the  heat." 


The  Call  from  its  inception  was 
intended  to  be  a  regional  newspaper 
in  Lehigh  Valley,  he  continued. 
“David  Miller  went  on  milk  routes 
and  started  talking  to  farmers.  Times 
Mirror  expanded  that  notion.  We  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  the  newspaper  of  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  Lehigh  Valley." 

Besides  claiming  to  have  the  daily 
circulation  lead  in  Bethlehem  itself. 
Shorts  said  he  has  information  indica¬ 
ting  the  Morning  Call  has  “over  50% 
of  the  newspaper  subscribers"  in  that 
city. 

But  Shorts  also  felt  that  the  Globe- 
Times'  strategy  of  emphasizing  its 
role  as  a  community  newspaper 
“seems  to  me  a  viable  one.  There's 


intense  reader  loyalty  in  Bethlehem 
[and]  they're  a  fixture.” 

McCollum  believes  the  Globe- 
Times  new  management  team  has 
both  the  depth  of  experience  and  the 
commitment  to  turn  the  newspaper 
around. 


“We  can  really  fine-tune  our  imme¬ 
diate  and  future  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives,"  he  said. 

Part  of  the  strategy  includes 
increased  emphasis  on  special  sec¬ 
tions,  McCollum  noted,  citing  a 
recent  104-page  tabloid  on  home 
improvements.  The  management 
team  is  also  developing  new  products, 
but  McCollum  did  not  cite  specifics. 

So  far,  advertising  revenues  “are 
holding,"  and  circulation  seems  to  be 
stabilizing,  he  said. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  been  gaining 
in  population  and  is  developing  as  a 
tourist  attraction  —  two  trends 
which  McCollum  sees  bolstering  the 
Times-Globes'  prospects. 

“We  expect  the  paper  to  be  profit¬ 
able."  McCollum  said,  but  he  hedged 
when  asked  if  the  newspaper  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  black.  “Today,  cash  in  — 
cash  out,  1  wouldn't  be  able  to 
count."  he  stated. 

Publisher  Taylor  says  she  is 
undaunted  by  the  challenge  facing  her 
newspaper. 

Remarking  that  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  USA  Today,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  New  York  Times  also  sell 
in  Bethlehem,  she  commented, 
“There  are  large  newspapers  in  any 
community  you  can  name.  There  are 
also  smaller,  community  newspapers. 

“There  are  all  types  of  local  groups 
not  covered  by  any  other  newspaper 
adequately,”  she  continued.  “We  are 
aggressively  doing  that." 

Knight  Foundation 
approves  grants 

Knight  Foundation  trustees  have 
approved  grants  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  totaling  $340,000. 

The  largest  grant,  $225,000,  went  to 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
for  general  support  of  its  program  for 
the  next  three  years. 

In  addition,  the  trustees  approved 
grants  totaling  $4,443,575  for  general 
philanthropic  purposes  in  cities 
where  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  operates 


Post  Holding  Company 
Inc. 

Publishers  of  The  Bridgeport  Post, 

The  Telegram,  and  The  Sunday  Post 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Has  been  acquired  by 

Lincoln  Publishing  Inc. 

An  affiliate  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Richard  L.  Hare  represented  the  seller. 


Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive/Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 


“We’re  not  going  to  be  a  source  of  national  and 
international  news.  We  will  be  the  best  source  of  local 
news  coverage.” 
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Little  Rock 

(Continued  from  pufte  15) 


not  undercutting  anybody." 

Prices  have  dropped  as  low  as  58% 
below  rate  card  rates  for  bulk  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  according  to  a  Gazette 
invoice  acquired  and  provided  by 
Hussman  that  showed  rates  of  270  a 
line  to  a  car  dealer,  while  the  official 
rate  was  650. 

The  Democrat,  which  has  offered 
to  match  Gazette  rates  for  a  month  if 
advertisers  show  their  bills,  has  “not 
lost  any  major  advertiser"  and  can¬ 
not  afford  to,  Hussman  said,  but  the 
practice  “is  hurting  our  revenues." 

Hussman  said  advertisers,  many 
familiar  with  Gannett  pricing  policies 
in  monopoly  markets,  “know  what 
Gannett  is  trying  to  do,  because  they 
know  if  they  let  Gannett  get  this  mar¬ 
ket,  it’s  bad  news  for  their  own  adver¬ 
tising  rates,”  he  said. 

Hussman  “wouldn't  hesitate"  to 
sue  the  Gazette  on  antitrust  charges  if 
he  couldn't  compete,  but  is  “not 
interested”  in  taking  the  battle  to 
court. 

The  Gazette  runs  “about"  50% 
advertising  Malone  said,  the  Demo¬ 
crat  “less”,  according  to  Starr. 

Reports  to  E&P  show  the  Gazette 
slightly  ahead  in  overall  ad  linage,  but 
far  in  front  in  retail  and  general 
categories. 

The  family  feud  may  also  be  wind¬ 
ing  down.  Hussman  and  Malone  eat 
lunch  together. 

They  co-sponsored  a  minority  job 
fair  and  agreed  on  emergency  joint¬ 
printing  arrangements,  but  competi¬ 
tion  is  as  stiff  or  stiffer  than  ever. 

It’s  unlikely  Gannett  and  WEHCO 
will  continue  for  long  to  flush  money 
away  with  losing  newspapers.  The 
high-stakes  game  of  chicken  will  end 
when  somebody  closes  up  shop,  sells, 
or  asks  for  a  mutually  profitable  JOA. 

Gannett  does  not  run  newspapers 
badly,  Hussman  said.  “They  are 
either  losing  money  to  increase  mar¬ 
ket  share  or  to  try  to  create  a  situation 
where  we’re  losing  so  much  money 
we’ll  give  up  or  ask  for  a  JOA  or  close 
up.” 

Both  papers  could  conceivably 
make  money  but  margins  would  be  a 
fraction  of  the  estimated  $20-million- 
a-year  profit  harvest  the  market 
would  yield  a  monopoly  paper. 

Neither  side  is  preparing  for  a  JOA. 
Together  they  have  spent  over  $27 
million  on  presses  and  production 
plants  in  recent  years. 

John  Morton,  Lynch,  Jones  & 
Ryan  analyst,  opined  that  Gannett 
bought  the  Gazette  with  the  intention 
“to  prevail  one  way  or  another  in  that 


market ,  either  by  sticking  it  out  longer 
or  by  becoming  the  dominant  partner 
in  a  joint  operating  agreement." 

“I  think  they’ll  fight  it  out,”  Ken 
Noble,  an  analyst  with  Paine  Webber, 
said  of  Gannett,  “and  try  to  force  the 
competition  into  a  joint  agency.” 

How  long,  he  said,  depends  on  the 
potential  return  and  on  Gannett's 
ability  to  foot  the  losses  while 
increasing  its  earnings. 

The  Gazette,  one  of  89  Gannett 
dailies,  represents  at  least  a  S65-mil- 
lion  investment  and  a  healthy  earning 
potential. 

The  Democrat,  the  family-owned 
WEHCO’s  flagship  newspaper  in  its 
home  state,  cost  over  $40  million 
between  1974-1984  alone  and  has 
been  Walter  Hussman’s  baby  all 
along. 

For  him,  a  former  employee  said, 
“It’s  more  than  a  business.  It’s  a 
cause.” 

“We  are  the  predominant  paper 
and  we’ll  continue  to  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  paper,”  Malone  said. 

Neuharth  has  called  a  JOA  in  Little 
Rock  “ridiculous”  and  Hussman  has 
expressed  no  interest.  “So  1  assume 
‘no  way’  is  the  answer,”  Malone  said 
of  a  JOA. 

Hussman  —  refusing  to  rule  out  a 
JOA  —  said  he  was  “not  interested” 


in  being  the  subordinate  part  of  a 
JOA. 

“It’s  no  cakewalk  for  Gannett  in 
Little  Rock,”  said  Hussman,  whose 
demise  a  magazine  headline  sug¬ 
gested  prematurely  —  “So  long, 
Walter  Hussman?”  —  when  Gannett 
bought  the  Gazette. 

Meanwhile,  Gannett  has  made 
Little  Rock  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
newspaper  towns  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  Gazette’s  Lundy. 

“This  is  about  as  good  as  it  gets  in 
the  newspaper  business,”  he  said. 


Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  pape  9) 


isn’t  a  marketing  ploy.  It  is  part  of 
communicating  and  making  a  news¬ 
paper  more  responsive. 

Probably  gaps  will  always  exist 
between  what  editors  want  to  put  in  a 
newspaper  and  what  readers  think  is 
fit  to  print.  By  themselves,  such  dis¬ 
putes  aren’t  bad  and,  in  fact,  can  help 
define  a  newspaper’s  proper  role  in 
society.  The  problem  arises  only 
when  readers  and  editors  stop  listen¬ 
ing  to  each  other’s  arguments. 


Everything’S 
coming  up 
ROSE  IS  ROSE. 


M.q. 


ROSE  IS  ROSE®  by  Pat  Brady  is 
growing  everywhere! 

•  appearing  in  more  than  270  newspapers 

•  selling  to  at  least  one  newspaper  each  week 

•  blooming  in  the  Top  Three  most  popular  comics 
in  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Gannett  Westchester 
Newspapers,  Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

and  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 

Pat  Brady’s  new  book,  “It  Takes  Two  to  Tickle,” 
has  just  been  published.  For  more  information 
on  ROSE  IS  ROSE  and  your  free  review  copy 
of  the  book,  call  Brad  Bushell,  1-800-221-4816  ^ 

(in  New  York,  212-692-3700).  ‘ 

United  Media  Canada,  1-800-668-4649 

UNITED  FEATURE 
i!i  SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 
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This  Motterflex  CF-I  Commercial  Flexo  Pressline  consists  of  two  Matter  SA-2000  Electronic  Reelstands,  two  4-color 
Motterflex  CF-I  flexo  units,  one  single  color  Motterflex  CF-1  flexo  unit,  and  one  Matter  Diverter  Folder  with  a  Matter  press 
management  console.  Its  application  is  for  4  over  4,  I  over  I,  or  4  over  I  printing  on  two  webs. 


35  years  of  experi- 
ence  in  design,  de- 
velopment,  manufacture, 
installation  and  service  of 
printing  equipment.  And  it’s  established  Motter  as 
America’s  preeminent  full  press  line  supplier.  We 
delivered  our  first  rotogravure  pressline  way  back 
in  1955.  Since  then  we’ve  installed  gravure  press¬ 
es  in  every  major  printing  center  in  the  U.S.A. 
And  we’re  still  supplying  the  latest  in  Motter 
gravure  technology,  such  as  our  new  RG-3000 
pressline.  No  other  manufacturer  in  the  U.S.  can 
match  the  number  of  gravure  presses  that  Motter 
has  designed,  built  and  installed  in  this  country. 

ducing  full  flexo 
presslines  for  many 
of  the  country’s 


major  newspaper  and  commercial 
"  printers.  Authority  earned  by  an  in¬ 
tensive  two  and  a  half  year  research 
project  during  which  we  tested  hun¬ 
dreds  of  products  from  sixty  industry  suppliers 
to  further  perfect  the  quality  of  flexographic 
printing.  Research  results  are  in  our  published 
brochure  “A  Report  on  Current  Technology’’ 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Motter  is  known  as  the  supplier  to  com¬ 
mercial  flexo  printers.  When  anyone  glances  at 
the  Sunday  comics,  chances  are  they’re  looking 
at  a  comic  section  produced  on  a  Motter  press. 
Simply  because  more  Sunday 
comics  are  printed  on 

IT  TAKES  MORE 
THAN  PRESSES 
TO  MAKE  A  LINE. 

variable  size;  tabloid,  Motter  Diverter  Folder. 


Motterflex  FX-4  flexo  newspaper 
press  unit. 


MOTTER...ONE  SOURCE  FOR 
EVERYTHING  IN  WIDE-WEB. 

Say  you  have  an  application  that  creates 
a  need  not  easily  satisfied  by  existing  equip¬ 
ment.  Motter  has  the  technical  engineering  and 
design  staff  to  meet  your  needs  efficiently  and 
economically. 

One  source  for  everything  also 
means  parts... readily  available.  And 
service... 24  hours  a  day,  365  days 


double  parallel,  3:2  and  2:1  newspaper  folders. 
And  our  unique,  patented  Diverter  Folder  that  re¬ 
places  conventional  active  cylinders  with  just  one 
simple  diverter  mechanism.  Sophistication  made 
simple  -  through  Motter’s  creative  engineering. 

Then  there  are  Motter’s  state-of- 
the-art  electronic  reelstands.  True, 
stand-alone  units  with  no  mechani¬ 
cal  press  drive  connections  or 
mechanical  press-driven  belts. 

Sophisticated  electronics  provide 
fully  automatic  control  and  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  time  the  roll  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  completion  of  every 
splice.  Motter  reels  are  designed 
for  operation  with  flexo,  gravure 
and  offset  presses  for  publication 
and  newspaper  applications. 

Yet  another  offering. .  .fully 
automated  ink  and  press  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  We’re  the  only  press 
manufacturer  in  the  country  that 
insists  upon  designing  and  building 
it’s  own  ink  management  system.  And  Motter’s 
press  management  system  is  the  most  refined 
of  its  kind  today,  giving  total  control  over 
every  press  operation  from  the  reelstand  to  the 
folded  product. 


Motter  provides  complete 
training  in  proper  operation  and 
maintenance  to  make  your  start-up 
fast  and  sure. 

Motter.  Simply  the  best  in 
high-speed  wide-web  press  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  industries.  We’d 
like  to  prove  it  to  you.  Give  us  a 
call  or  write  and  we’ll  show  you 
a  high-speed  response. 


MOTTER 


The  Matter  SA-2000 
2-arm  reel. 


PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  PA  17405 
(717)755-1071 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  Of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Paul  Janensch 


*  *  * 

Paul  Janensch,  senior  managing 
editor  of  the  42,000  daily  circulation 
Journal-News  in  Rockland  County, 
N.Y.,  since  June  1987,  has  been 
named  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper  and  a  vice  president  of 
Gannett  Co.'s  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers. 

On  business  matters,  Janensch  will 
report  to  Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  WRN 
president  and  publisher.  On  news 
matters,  he  will  continue  to  report  to 
WRN  executive  editor  Lawrence  K. 
Beaupre. 

As  general  manager,  Janensch  suc¬ 
ceeds  Florence  Salomone,  who 
died  May  17. 

Janensch  spent  most  of  his  career 
with  the  Courier-Journal  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  where  he  was  executive 
editor  when  the  newspaper  was 
acquired  by  Gannett  in  1986. 

Janensch  has  also  been  a  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

He  is  vice  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  and  is 
scheduled  to  become  president  in 
October. 


*  *  * 

Phyllis  Wallin  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  classified  outside  sales 
staff  at  the  Lonf>  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Ellen  Neuborne  has  joined  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  She  previously  worked 
for  Advertising  Age,  New  Haven 
Register,  Brown  (University)  Daily 
Herald,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
and  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Siegel,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Evening  Sentinel, 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  as  retail 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Debrah  DeBUSSCHER  has  been 
named  classified  outside  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  She 
began  her  career  in  the  newspaper's 
classified  sales  department  in  1984  as 
an  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Sean  T.  McNamara,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1986,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Coleman  Travelstead  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  VISTA 
magazine,  a  newspaper  magazine  for 
Hispanics. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
appointed  Ray  Wilkerson  senior 
managing  editor.  A  former  assistant 
managing  editor,  Wilkerson  will  be 
responsible  for  daily  operation  of 
news,  sports,  features,  graphics, 
photo  and  newsroom  systems  depart¬ 
ments. 


Wilkerson  first  joined  the  Times 
Herald  in  October  1982.  He  left  in 
1986  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News 
under  Roy  Bode,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  New  Jersey  daily  and  is  now 
editor  of  the  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Several  executives  at  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle 
have  been  appointed  to  new  duties. 

Shaun  Higgins  has  been 
named  marketing  director  with 
responsibility  for  al'  aspects  of  mar¬ 
keting  including  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  promotion,  research  and  public 
relations.  He  had  been  consumer 
marketing  director  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  circulation  department. 

Robert  D.  Fairchild,  business 
manager,  will  be  in  charge  of  all  pro¬ 
duction  and  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  human  resources  and 
labor  relations. 

Marvin  Barber,  formerly  in 
charge  of  production  and  mainte¬ 
nance  as  operations  director,  took 
early  retirement  June  30. 

Michael  K.  Nielsen,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Cowles  Publications, 
parent  company  of  the  newspapers, 
will  assume  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  budgeting  and  computer 
services. 

Maurice  Twomey  was  promoted 
from  assistant  circulation  director  to 
circulation  manager  and  will  super¬ 
vise  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
department. 

^ 

Lazelle  Grothe  has  been  named 
director  of  community  relations  at  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register.  She 
will  be  president  of  The  Register 
Charities. 

Grothe,  who  served  as  honorary 
consul  for  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  the 
Southwest,  has  been  active  in  volun¬ 
teer  work  in  Orange  County  and  the 
Caribbean. 

♦  *  * 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co. 
announced  the  promotions  of  Robert 
L.  Keenan  to  assistant  local  retail 
manager  and  Joel  Gurian  to  assis¬ 
tant  national  retail  manager. 

Keenan  joined  the  Journal's  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  1959  and  became 
a  sales  representative  in  1969.  In  1973 
he  was  named  regional  sales  manager, 
the  position  he  held  until  his  promo¬ 
tion. 

Gurian  came  to  the  Journal  in  1974 
as  a  sales  representative  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  regional  sales  manager  in 
1985. 
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Donald  R.  Hatley  has  been 
named  publisher  of  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  News  Chief.  He  succeeds 
David  E.  Bethel  who  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal. 

Both  newspapers  are  owned  by 
Multimedia  Inc. 

Hatley  was  publisher  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Concord,  N.C.,  before 
joining  Multimedia's  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont  as  retail 
advertising  manager  in  1981.  He 
became  marketing  director  of  the 
Montgomery  newspapers  in  1984. 

Hatley  was  president  of  the  Geor- 
gia-Alabama  National  Association  of 
Marketing  Executives  in  1987. 

*  *  * 

The  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  & 
Record  has  named  Jim  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  retail  advertising  manager,  to 
the  new  position  of  assistant  to  the 
marketing  director. 

Joe  Antle,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager,  replaces  Wilson 
as  retail  ad  manager. 

Robert  Hager,  former  zoned 
advertising  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Bill  Downey  has  been  appointed 
zoned  advertising  manager,  and 
Kathy  Lambeth  was  named  sales 
development  manager. 

4c  ^  * 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  promoted  Jim  Sobiloff  to 
classified  sales  development  man¬ 
ager. 

Sobiloff  has  worked  as  Ledger 
advertising  systems  manager  for  the 
past  two  years.  Prior  to  joining  the 
newspaper,  he  worked  for  Atex  Inc., 
training  clients  in  the  use  of  the  Atex 
Release  4  classified  advertising  sys¬ 
tem. 

4c  4:  4: 

Warren  Morse,  formerly  editorial 
promotion  supervisor  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  named 
advertising  promotion  manager  in  the 
newspaper’s  promotion  and  public 
relations  department.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  sa(es  promotion  of 


display  and  classified  advertising. 

Marty  Lieberman,  Morse's  pre¬ 
decessor  as  ad  promotion  manager,  is 
now  marketing  manager  in  the  Times' 
advertising  department. 


Jim  Hart  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
Southtown  Economist  and  Daily 
Calumet,  both  publications  of  Pulit¬ 
zer  Community  Newspapers. 


Keith  Strnad  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Adviser  and 
Richmond  Newspapers  in  Macomb 
and  St.  Clair  counties,  Mich.  The 
newspapers  are  part  of  the  Adams 
Publishing  Corp.  group. 

Previously,  Strnad  spent  16-and-a- 
half  years  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
most  recently  as  national  advertising 
sales  manager. 


Robin  Wright,  a  senior  associate 
at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  will  join  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Sept.  I  as  a  staff  writer  cover¬ 
ing  national  security  matters. 

She  replaces  Michael  Wines  who 
went  to  the  New  York  Times. 


The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  a 
legal  newspaper,  has  appointed  Max¬ 
ine  SoNNENBURG  executive  editor. 

Sonnenburg  represented  financial 
institutions  and  other  businesses  as  a 
civil  litigator  in  Los  Angeles  after 
receiving  her  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  Law  Cen¬ 
ter  in  1982.  Before  becoming  a 
lawyer,  she  was  editor  of  Junior 
Scholastic  Magazine  and  managing 
editor  of  Current  Magazine,  both  in 
New  York. 

Kenneth  E.  Bowling  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Plano  (Texas) 
Star  Courier,  succeeding  Bill  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  who  resigned  in  May  to  become 
publisher  of  the  News  Journal  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Bowling  came  to  the  Star  Courier 
after  6-and-a-half  years  with  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  where  his  last 
position  was  assistant  news  editor. 


Paul  Costello,  a  former  assistant 
press  secretary  to  first  lady  Roslyn 
Carter  and  a  former  spokesman  for 
Ohio  Gov.  Richard  Celeste,  has  been 
named  press  secretary  for  Kitty 
Dukakis,  wife  of  Massachusetts  Gov. 
Michael  Dukakis,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  president. 


James  E,  Jerow,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  for  development  for  the 
Knoxville  Opera  Company. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Ferrel,  formerly  with 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales  in 
New  York,  has  been  named  vice 
president/sales  at  Media  Records. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Iki,  former  copy  desk  chief  of 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  is  now  a 
copy  editor  on  the  news  desk  of  the 
Seattle  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jonathan  R.  Hickey  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  Landon  Associates  Inc., 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  company,  to  New  York  City 
sales  manager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gail  Collins,  an  assistant  news 
editor  at  Newsday,  has  joined  the 
metropolitan  copy  desk  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Before  she  joined  News- 
day,  Collins  worked  at  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  in  Ohio. 

Donald  G.  Mcneil  has  also  joined 
the  Times’  metro  copy  desk.  He  was 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Times,  a 
writer  for  CBS  News,  a  writer  for 
People  and  Picture  Week  magazines, 
an  editor  at  Adweek  and  New  York 
Newsday  and  a  professor  at  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

4c  4c  4c 

Thomas  H.  Purser,  publisher  of 
the  Jeff  Davis  County  Ledger  in 
Hazelhurst,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

Elected  vice  president  was  Gerald 
Pryor,  publisher  of  the  Herald 
Leader  in  Fitzgerald.  A.  Mark 
Smith,  general  manager,  A //ic/7.v  Ban¬ 
ner  Herald  and  Daily  News  was 
elected  treasurer. 
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Former  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  W.  Norris  Paxton,  87,  died 
June  18  in  Southport,  Conn. 

Paxton  served  three  decades  as  AP 
bureau  chief  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  from 
1936  until  his  retirement  in  1966.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  was 
AP's  senior  bureau  administrator  in 
years  of  service. 

He  joined  AP  in  Kansas  City  in 
1926  and  was  assigned  to  its  offices  in 
St.  Louis  and  New  York  City  before 
moving  on  to  Albany. 

Paxton  worked  odd  jobs  for  the 
Emporia  Gazette  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  College  of  Emporia  in 
Kansas.  He  also  worked  at  the 
Topeka  State  Journal,  Wichita  Eagle, 
Pratt  Tribune,  Kansas  City  Journal 
and  San  Antonio  Star. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  the 
first  AP  bureau  chief  to  hire  women 
reporters. 

*  *  * 

Bkrnari)  G.  “Bun”  O’Shka,  67,  a 
Vermont  newspaper  publisher  and 
unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
for  a  number  of  state  offices,  died 
suddenly  in  New  York  June  9. 

O'Shea  bought  the  weekly  Snan- 
ton  Courier  in  1949,  and,  after  moving 
the  paper  to  Enosberg  seven  years 
later,  acquired  the  Enosberg  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Richford  Gazette.  He 
founded  another  weekly,  the  St. 
Albans  Leader  and  subsequently 
combined  all  four  weeklies  into  the 
County  Courier,  continuing  as 
publisher  until  his  death. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  W.B.  Fairchild,  82,  chief 
executive  of  Fairchild  Publications 
from  1966  until  his  retirement  in  1970 
and  a  director  on  the  board  of  Capital 
Cities  Communications  (now  Capital 
Cities/ABC)  from  1968-75,  died  June 
25  of  complications  from  pneumonia. 

Fairchild  worked  for  the  family 
publishing  company,  founded  by  his 


father,  Louis  B.  Fairchild,  and  his 
uncle,  Edmund  W.  Fairchild,  for  47 
years,  rising  to  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  operating  and  financial  offi¬ 
cer. 

He  was  chairman  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  publisher  of  more  than 
25  trade  and  special  interest  publica¬ 
tions  including  Women’s  Wear,  when 
the  company  merged  with  Capital 
Cities  Communications  in  1968. 

*  *  * 

T.E.  Utley,  67,  who  lost  his  eye¬ 
sight  as  a  child  and  went  on  to  become 
one  of  Britain's  leading  conservative 
journalists,  died  June  21. 

Utley  worked  for  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  for  21  years,  rising  to  the 
posts  of  assistant  editor  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

He  retired  from  the  Telegraph  in 
1985  and  moved  to  the  Times  as  a 
columnist  and  obituaries  editor.  The 
move  sparked  a  battle  between  the 
two  dailies  for  the  title  of  obituarist  of 
record. 

Both  papers  ran  his  death  notice  on 
the  front  page. 

%  ^ 

Philip  G.  Reed,  79,  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  a  World  War  II  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  agency,  died  June  30  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Reed  also  served  as  a  business 
executive  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  after  the  merger  of  U  nited  Press 
and  INS.  He  was  co-author  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Beyond  Darkness,  a  book  about 
the  first  battle  of  the  Philippines  in 
1944. 

Reed  began  his  journalistic  career 
in  1931  as  a  reporter  for  the  City  News 
Bureau  in  Chicago  and  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  from 
1933-35  when  he  joined  INS. 
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He  served  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  wire  service  in  Chicago  and 
Washington  until  1943  when  he  was 
named  INS's  chief  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific  Theater. 

Reed  was  managing  editor  of  INS 
from  1947-55  and  assistant  general 
manager  until  1958,  when  the  UP-INS 
merger  occurred. 

Reed  later  worked  as  Eastern 
regional  manager  of  the  (Des  Moines) 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
before  his  retirement  in  1971. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Burritt,  84,  for  more 
than  40  years  a  reporter,  editor  and 
news  administrator  with  the  New 
York  Times,  died  of  Alzheimer's  dis¬ 
ease  July  I. 

Burritt  retired  in  1969  as  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor  in  charge  of 
staff  coordination  and  development. 
He  had  joined  the  Times  in  1928  as  a 
police  reporter  and  later  was  assistant 
city  editor. 

Lester  L.  Hawkes,  82,  emeritus 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  U  niver- 
sity  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  died  June 
24. 

Hawkes  became  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  UW-Madison  in  1948  and  a 
full  professor  in  1959.  He  was  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  from  1967  until  his  retirement  in 
1973.  He  also  served  as  placement 
director  and  started  the  internship 
program  that  helped  students  get 
summer  jobs  at  state  newspapers. 

In  addition,  Hawkes  served  as 
financial  adviser  to  student  publica¬ 
tions  and  supervised  the  UW  typo¬ 
graphical  laboratory.  The  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  has  awarded  a 
scholarship  in  his  name  for  the  past  24 
years. 

Hawkes  was  born  into  a  newspaper 
family.  At  the  age  of  18  he  became 
editor  of  his  father’s  weekly,  the  Shel¬ 
don  (\\\.)  Journal.  Hawkes’  son,  Den¬ 
nis,  is  the  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Cambridge  (Wis.)  News  and  the 
weekly  Lake  Mills  (Wis.)  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Dante  Alimenti,  54,  a  journalist 
who  covered  the  papacy  for  Italy's 
state-run  television  for  10  years,  died 
recently.  He  joined  the  RAl  network 
in  1962  and  reported  on  most  of  John 
Paul  ll's  trips  abroad  and  in  Italy. 

*  *  * 

Oi.LiE  Noonan  77,  award-win¬ 
ning  photographer  for  three  Boston 
newspapers,  died  June  22  after  a  brief 
illness. 

He  worked  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
Herald  Traveler  and  Record-Ameri- 
can. 
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Knight-Ridder  to  acquire  Dialog  from  Lockheed 

Deal  will  more  than  double  company's  on-line  database  services 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  announced  last 
week  that  it  intends  to  purchase  Dia¬ 
log  Information  Services  Inc.  from 
Lockheed  Corp.  for  $353  million. 

Offering  more  than  320  databases 
to  91,000  subscribers  in  86  countries, 
with  net  income  of  $9.2  million  on 
revenues  of  $98. 1  million  last  year. 
Dialog  is  among  the  world’s  largest 
computerized  database  services. 

KRI  anticipates  closing  the  deal 
sometime  in  the  third  quarter. 

In  addition  to  its  three  dozen  daily 
and  suburban  newspapers,  Knight- 
Ridder  owns  or  has  interests  in  other 
newspapers,  news  services,  a  news¬ 
print  mill,  broadcast  and  cable  televi¬ 
sion  and  operations  within  its  Busi¬ 
ness  Information  Services. 

The  latter  includes  Commodity  and 
Financial  Services  divisions  and  the 
Vu/Text  on-line  database,  which 
offers  the  full  text  of  its  newspapers 
and  various  other  publications,  as 
well  as  electronic  libraries  to  patici- 
pating  publications. 

“Combining  certain  Vu/Text  and 
Dialog  activities  will  provide  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale  and  more  extensive  ser¬ 
vices  domestically  and  internation¬ 
ally  in  networking,  marketing  and 
electronic  storage  of  information,” 
said  David  K.  Ray  of  the  Business 
Information  Services  division. 

Although  Business  Information 
Services  showed  a  loss  of  about  $1 
million  in  1987  operating  income  on 
revenues  of  over  $99  million,  it 
experienced  25.5%  revenue  growth 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Gains 
were  attributed  to  operations  at  Uni¬ 
com  and  MoneyCenter  (Financial 
Services)  and  RATES/Transax  {Jour- 

DEC  announces 
price  hike 

Owing  to  higher-than-expected 
cost  for  D-RAM  chips  in  a  market 
short  on  the  critical  component.  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  announced  a 
3.5%  price  hike  on  computer  systems 
and  a  35%  rise  in  the  price  of  add-on 
memory  products. 

DEC  said  it  will  meet  orders  despite 
the  shortage. 

Last  month,  InfoWorld  reported 
the  expected  announcement  by  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  of  a  second  substantial 
price  hike  in  as  many  months  for 
memory  upgrade  kits. 


nal  of  Commerce). 

According  to  KRI,  acquisition  of 
Dialog  will  double  the  company’s 
information  services.  Dialog  offers 
summaries  of  reports,  detailed  finan¬ 
cial  data,  directory  listings  on  compa¬ 
nies,  various  statistics,  full-text  arti¬ 
cles  and  newswire  material. 

According  to  a  Lockheed  spokes¬ 
man,  the  information  retrieval  service 
offers  access  to  databases  covering 
business,  industry  and  economics, 
science,  technology  and  medicine, 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humani¬ 
ties. 


cern  that  exploitation  of  CD-ROM 
technology  will  bring  about  a  change 
in  information  delivery,  perhaps 
requiring  Knight-Ridder  to  rethink  its 
services. 

Dialog,  however,  is  already  work¬ 
ing  with  CD-ROM  technology  for 
single-user  access.  Six  entire  or  par¬ 
tial  files  are  currently  available 
through  Dialog  OnDisc.  The  laser- 
read  files  are  updated  quarterly.  The 
company  views  the  “CD  as  an  ambas¬ 
sador”  to  introduce  its  service, 
“without  the  clock  ticking,”  to 
unfamiliar  users. 


“Combining  certain  Vu/Text  and  Diaiog  activities 
wiii  provide  economies  of  scaie  and  more  extensive 
services  domesticaiiy  and  internationaiiy ...”  said 
David  K.  Ray  of  the  Business  information  Services 
division. 


Dialog  is  accessed  via  any  of  three 
packet  switching  networks,  including 
its  own  Dialnet.  Another  product. 
Dialog  Link,  has  been  developed  to 
assist  PC  owners  in  using  the  retrieval 
system. 

Also  operating  on  Dialog  is  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  system  for  messaging 
between  users.  DialMail  is  accessed 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  data¬ 
bases.  Sources  at  Dialog  said  a  sys¬ 
tem  upgrade  will  be  effected  shortly 
that  will  allow  access  to  DialMail 
without  first  logging  off. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
the  asking  price  for  Dialog  earlier  in 
the  year  was  about  $200  million — 
overpriced  even  then  in  the  view  of 
some  industry  executives. 

The  Journal  reported  analysts’  con¬ 


A  single  laser  disc  can  conceivably 
contain  an  entire  multivolume,  com¬ 
prehensive  encyclopedia.  The  discs 
are  small,  durable  and  not  susceptible 
to  distortion  or  accidental  erasure. 

“I  think  [CD-ROM]  is  something 
we’ll  continue  to  explore,”  a  Knight- 
Ridder  spokeswoman  told  E&P. 

The  June  1 1  announcement  saw 
Knight-Ridder  stock  rise  37'/:0  to 
$43.50  at  closing  on  the  New  York 
exchange.  Lockheed,  which  said  it 
would  apply  proceeds  toward  debt 
reduction,  was  down  25<t  at  closing. 

Two  years  ago  KRI  abandoned  its 
Viewtron  consumer-oriented  vid¬ 
eotex  service,  which  peaked  at  20,000 
subscribers  nationwide  at  a  cost  esti¬ 
mated  by  industry  analysts  of  more 
than  $50  million. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 
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We  have  never  seen  so  much 

ments  and  downtime.  UltraSoy  Inks 

enthusiasm  about  a  new  ink!  You 

run  trouble  free  even  with  varia¬ 

hear  it  throughout  newspapers  now 

tions  in  press  speed,  fountain  solu¬ 

running  new  UltraSoy  Inks.  It 

tion,  newsprint,  humidity  and  other 

begins  in  the  pressroom.  Expands 

influences. 

to  the  editorial  staff.  Spreads 

Brighter,  Fresher  Colors — new 

throughout  the  advertising  staff. 

UltraSoy  Inks  appear  much  bright¬ 

And  delights  financial  manage¬ 

er  on  the  web  than  conventional 

ment.  UltraSoy  News  Inks  add  a 

ones.  Because  colors  transfer 

new  dimension  for  everyone. 

more  readily,  laydown  is  remark¬ 

Tolerate  Many  Pressroom  Condi¬ 

ably  smooth  and  uniform,  giving 

tions — Pressmen  run  UltraSoy 

extra  brilliance  to  the  colors  on  the 

Inks  virtually  “hands  off”  on  a  wide 

sheet,  which  is  especially  notice¬ 

variety  of  presses.  These  inks  “for¬ 

able  in  yellow. 

give”  many  pressroom  conditions 

Greatly  Reduces  Paper  Waste — 

that  normally  require  extra  adjust- 

It  takes  far  less  time  to  “get  colors 

I 


\ 


4 


formulations  also  available.  For 
more  information  or  test  samples, 


contact  your  regional  U.S.  Printing 


Ink  Representative. 


up”  on  the  press  to  arrive  at  a 
desirable  level  of  inking.  And  colors 
stay  much  more  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  entire  pressrun.  Since 
UltraSoy  Inks  run  with  less  water 
and  a  dryer  web,  many  of  today’s 
moisture  problems  disappear. 
Newsprint  remains  more  dimen¬ 
sionally  stable  for  better  color  reg¬ 
istration  and  accurate  folding.  And 
there  is  far  less  buildup  on  pipe 
rollers  and  folder  nose  cone. 


Hundreds  of  Daily  Newspapers 

are  now  running  UltraSoy  Inks  on  a 
wide  variety  of  presses,  both  open 
and  closed  fountain.  Papers  range 
from  coast  to  coast  including  those 
of  major  national  publishers  and 
single-city  independents.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  truly  impressive. 

Now  Available  for  Offset  or  Let¬ 
terpress-Colors  and  black, 
including  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro  or 
AD-LITHO  News  Inks.  Commercial 


US. 

Printing 
Ink 

East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago,  IL;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


NEWS/TECH 


Keyless  inking  coming  of  age 

At  ANPA/TEC  in  Atlanta,  production  executives  say  the  process 
is  beyond  experimental  stage;  keyless  presses  are  being  built  and  sold 


By  Jim  Rosenberg  mileage  calculations  should  take  into  Color  Systems.  Further  improve- 

,  .  ,  .  .  ■  ,  account  soybean  oil’s  greater  weight  ments,  he  noted,  are  months  away. 

In  presentations  devoted  in  large  gallon.  Besides  better  color  with  direct 

part  to  inks  and  inking,  direct  inking  While  a  handful  of  small-  to  inking.  Palmer  listed  uniform  inking 
pres^s  receded  the  most  attention  at  medium-size  papers  have  gone  to  without  compromise  settings,  no  ink 

the  third  and  nn^g^erai  session  ot  ioo%  black  soy  ink,  the  largest  of  the  mist,  a  smaller  press  crew,  less  power 

Atlanta  s  ANP^l  bL  »8  in  June.  ^qq  newspapers  trying  soy  inks  have  consumption  and  no  ink  build-up. 

During  the  Press  Considerations  only  just  begun  to  make  the  switch  to  Concerning  the  Crabtree  Vickers 
session  Houston  Chronicle  v\ce^es\-  100%  color  soy.  Flint  Ink  corporate  conversion  equipment.  Palmer  said 
dent  and  general  manager  Gene  news  ink  manager  Don  Phillips  con-  that  “to  this  point,  we  have  not 

McDavid  (chairman  of  the  ANPA  firmed  McDavid’s  report  of  a  recent  replaced  a  single  [ink  transfer]  drum” 

technical  committee)  reviewed  his  switch,  saying  that  the  Detroit  Free  and  he  has  not  seen  any  wear.  “Since 

newspaper  s  experience  with  its  own  Press  will  be  going  100%  color  soy  the  blade  is  cheap  and  drum  expen- 

Aquaflex  process  {E&P,  Oct.  31,  “^s  soon  as  I  can  get  my  tanks  in.”  sive,  we  replace  [the  blades]  every 

1987)  —  an  accidental  discovery  that 

led  to  experimental  printing  with  —  ■  '  ' 

water  and  modified  offset  inks  on  one  .  ......  .  .  .  ..... 

of  five  letterpresses.  (Other  papers  Ksylsss  offsBt  IS  being  embtsced  by  3  Significant 

have  since  tested  the  process.)  number  of  the  world’s  leading  press  manufacturers 

After  about  a  halftyear  of  Aquaflex  IqqI^  (/,e  wave  Of  the  future." 

production,  McDavid  reported  ' 

excellent  progress,  having  settled  on  " 

Flint  modified  offset  inks,  Grace  Let- 

terflex  modified  flexo  plates  (to  resist  While  McDavid  could  report  prog-  few  weeks,”  he  said, 
the  water)  and  a  Yarn  acid  fountain  ress  with  waterless,  water-emulsion  (Following  the  technical  show, 
solution.  The  one  major  problem  left  and  low-rub  inks  (Flint  reported  an  Crabtree  Vickers  announced  several 

is  halftone  plugging.  ink  with  85%  less  rub-off  than  con-  U.S.  sales  of  Civilox  equipment, 

“With  pine  newsprint,”  said  ventional  inks,  which,  if  the  figure  including  12  more  systems  now  being 

McDavid,  “plugging  normally  begins  holds  in  actual  production,  would  be  installed  at  the  New  York  Daily 

at  about  60,000  impressions.  With  somewhat  higher  than  the  60-80%  News.  The  Muncie,  Ind.  Star  has 

spruce  paper,  the  runs  are  longer  range  given  by  other  manufacturers),  ordered  a  trial  system,  said  Allan 

before  plugging  starts.”  Plate  clean-  he  found  nothing  new  to  report  for  Oppenheim,  Crabtree  Vickers  Inc. 

ing,  he  added,  buys  about  another  foam  inks,  environmentally  difficult  national  sales  manager.  A  unit  has 

10,000  impressions  before  signs  of  dye-based  inks  or  sticky,  water-based  been  at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 

plugging  reappear.  ultraviolet  inks.  ANPA  flexo  ink  rwi/'/if’r  since  April,  and  initial  tests  of 

McDavid  said  the  Chronicle’s  cur-  color  standards  development  is  under  two  presswide  black  units  at  the  San 

rent  focus  in  Aquaflex  production  is  way  now  (E  &  P,  June  11,  1988).  Jose  Mercury  News  have  led  to  an 

on  plate  polymers,  with  four  new  Among  those  who  experimented  order  for  more  units  to  run  process 
polymers  now  in  testing.  ,  with  water-emulsion  inks  was  Capital  color,  according  to  Oppenheim.  Syra- 

McDavid  recalled  printing  with  City  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  where  cuse  Newspapers  Inc.  in  New  York 

luminous,  invisible,  tranferrable  and  testing  was  done  on  a  Civilox  direct  now  employs  Civilox,  running  a 

scented  inks  (with  scratch-and-sniff  inking  letterpress  conversion.  News  three-color  lead.  Though  the  corn- 

patches,  “we  don’t  have  as  much  fun  and  production  vice  president  panyhassoldeightofitsCiviloxsys- 

in  our  pressroom”).  Ink  news  today,  Richard  Palmer  addressed  the  session  terns  worldwide,  none  of  the  color 

however,  concerns  quality,  cost  and  with  an  update  on  Civilox  production  applications  in  the  U.S.  employs  the 

environmental  concern.  at  Capital  City’s  Morning  Advocate  new  nonreversible  four-color  units. 

Soybean  oil-based  ink  —  ANPA-  and  State-Times.  CV  also  reports  that  the  Kingston, 

INK  —  satisfies  most  demands  for  In  Kodak’s  “Run  for  the  Money”  Jamaica  Gleaner  has  ordered  an 
quality  and  environmental  safety.  “It  color  reproduction  contest,  the  direct  entire  pressroom  conversion,  con- 

is  now  manufactured  by  30  licensees  letterpress  category  was  won  by  the  sisting  of  14  couples.) 

and  has  been  widely  accepted  for  State-Times  using  30%  water,  “I  asked  [flexo  pressmakers]  what 

color  news  inks,”  McDavid  said.  As  according  to  Palmer.  Consistent  was  unique  about  their  equipment, 

for  cost,  soy  black  runs  “about  30%  inking  allows  production  to  concen-  and  1  think  I  stumped  each  of  them; 

more  than  conventional  black  ink,”  trate  on  adjusting  the  color  precisely  there  was  a  definite  pause  after  the 

McDavid  said,  cautioning  that  ink  at  the  pre-press  stage,  using  Warner  question,”  Jerry  DeHimer  told  the 
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session  audience.  The  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  Co.  operations  director 
said  he  still  gets  the  question  “What  is 
flexo?”  even  with  more  than  800  cou¬ 
ples  at  30  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

Few  people  have  tried  to  answer 
the  question  more  often  than 
DeHimer,  who  outlined  the  offerings 
and  installations  of  newspaper  flexo 
press  manufacturers.  “All  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  on  their  third  or  fourth 
generations  of  equipment,"  he  said, 
adding  that  they  include  inking  and 
wash-up  systems  with  presses. 

Although  the  units  are  “remark¬ 
ably  similar,”  DeHimer  noted  “a  few 
unique  differences”: 

•  Goss  sells  only  complete  presses, 
with  all  drives  and  controls  digitized 
and  integrated.  “This  probably  pre¬ 
cludes  slip-in  units  and  rebuilds,” 
said  DeHimer. 

“They  are  the  only  ones  employing 
a  festooned  lead.  This  allows  use  of  a 
slower-drying  ink  and  supposedly 
helps  prevent  plugging  in  halftones. 
They  also  claim  to  have  a  unique 
water  seal  for  split  fountains.” 

•  MAN-Roland  designs  now  stress 
simplicity,  with  add-ons  available 
“like  buying  options  on  a  car,”  said 
DeHimer.  “Their  impression  cylin¬ 
der  is  smaller  than  the  plate  cylinder. 
The  claim  here,”  DeHimer  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  to  eliminate  second- 
impression  build-up  by  eliminating 
the  exact  repeat.”  He  further  noted 
that  the  second  in  the  of  two  cycles  in 
the  wash-up  system  is  a  high-pressure 
wash. 

•  Besides  a  claim  to  “unique  split- 
fountain  technology,”  Motter  has 
incorporated  its  ink  management  sys¬ 
tem  within  the  unit  rather  than  outside 
or  under  the  catwalk. 

•  Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  has 
remote  press  controls  to  facilitate 
maintenance  and  eliminate  dust. 
DeHimer  noted  “some  very  flexible 
unit  designs  for  four-color  printing” 
that  include  two  stacked  units  with 
two  plate  cylinders  sharing  each 
impression  cylinder. 

•  Like  PEC,  Cerutti  will  also  cus- 
tom-configure  a  flexo  press,  and  has  a 
“hands-off  cleaning  system.”  It  has 
1 1  installations  in  Italy  and  is  pursuing 
the  U.S.  market. 

•  Koenig  &  Bauer/Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  is  delivering  36  units  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail  that  are  similar  to 
what  were  brought  into  Providence, 
and  “should  be  up  and  running 
shortly”  said  DeHimer,  adding  that 
PEC  now  represents  K&B/W&H  in 
the  U.S. 

In  the  brief  time  alotted  speakers, 
Miami  Herald  operations  senior  vice 
president  Boykin  Wright  covered  just 
about  everything  else  concerning 
flexo,  saying  that  ink,  aniloxes  and 


plates  are  the  “absolutely  key  ele¬ 
ments.” 

“We’re  creeping  down  the  road 
toward  optimizing  flexo  but  in  many 
instances  getting  very  close,”  said 
Wright,  calling  flexo  “a  mature, 
viable  newspaper  process.” 

He  regards  progress  in  inks  as  a 
“flexo  success  story,”  but  maintains 
that  “viscosity  control  [on  press] 
must  be  improved.” 

In  addition  to  describing  the 
changeover  from  steel  (chrome- 
plated)  to  ceramic  (chromium  oxide- 
covered)  anilox  rollers,  Wright  listed 
developments  in  platemaking  that 
included  newer  polymers,  faster 
exposures,  better  washout  and  post¬ 
cure  methods,  attention  to  punch, 
trim  and  bend,  and  different  backing 
materials. 


to  be  practically  useless.  Now  we 
simply  observe  how  the  first  rolls  of  a 
shipment  run  on  press.  If  we  have 
certain  problems,  we  will  reject  the 
shipment.”  Noting  flexo’s  tolerance 
for  newsprint,  Wright  said  the  only 
“totally  unacceptable”  trait  is  a  linty 
sheet,  which  plugs  plates  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Noting  that  many  household  clean¬ 
ers  work  very  well  for  cleaning  flexo 
components,  even  the  anilox,  Wright 
said  commonly  used  commercial 
press  cleaners  are  cheaper,  available 
in  large  quantities  and  “do  a  good  job 
for  us.” 

Offset  printing  issues  of  waste,  effi- 
ciency  and  quality  have  been 
addressed  by  the  recently  realized 
concepts  of  keyless  printing  and 
tower  perfecting  press  configura¬ 


Success  will  come,  said  Irvin,  with  the  “formulation 
of  inks  that  are  more  compatible  with  the  less 
forgiving  ink-water  parameters  of  the  process.” 


“We  now  have  plates  that  will  hold 
l'/2-  to  two-mil  dots,”  said  Wright. 
What’s  needed,  he  added,  were 
machines  to  produce  good,  clean 
plates  consistently,  quickly,  cheaply 
and  reliably.  “We’re  getting  close, 
finally,”  he  concluded. 

Concerning  the  underpacking, 
Wright  said,  “our  current  tests  of  sev¬ 
eral  sheets  of  a  stick-on  blanket  used 
in  forms  printing  show  excellent 
results.  This  material  has  a  super¬ 
smooth,  ground-rubber  top  applied 
over  a  compressible  layer  with  a 
fabric  base.”  According  to  Wright, 
the  material  is  easy  to  apply,  main¬ 
tains  a  0.040  gauge  over  the  whole 
surface  and  “should  have  a  long  life.” 
Further  testing  of  the  blanket  material 
will  include  a  color  lead,  he  added. 

Though  still  using  steel  doctor 
blades,  tests  of  five  thicknesses  of 
plastic  blades  showed  insufficient 
rigidity  and  extreme  setting  toler¬ 
ances  in  thinner  types.  The  thickest 
blade  ('/s")  “shows  the  most 
promise  .  .  .  and  is  still  running 
well,”  said  Wright. 

If  the  blade  (from  Pamarco  and 
MAN-Roland)  proves  successful,  the 
blade  holders  will  have  to  be  modified 
to  accommodate  the  size,  but  its  use 
“will  provide  a  much  safer  work  envi¬ 
ronment  [than  very  sharp  steel 
blades],”  Wright  said,  adding  that  all 
the  blades  tested  last  longer  than 
stainless  steel  “and  should  greatly 
improve  anilox  longevity.” 

Concerning  newsprint,  Wright  said 
that  Miami  tested  the  paper’s  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  past,  “but  found  the  testing 


tions.  “Although  neither  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  is  brand  new,”  said  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  operations  director 
John  Irvin,  “the  activity  to  refine  and 
incorporate  their  advantages. ..is 
becoming  a  stampede.”  Irvin  cred¬ 
ited  flexo  and  letterpress  conversion 
techniques  with  proving  the  viability 
of  keyless  printing. 

In  offset,  the  “trick,”  said  Irvin,  is 
to  direct  just  the  right  amount  of  ink 
up  a  shorter  ink  train  to  marry  harmo¬ 
niously  with  water  on  a  lithographic 
plate  without  the  compensating  facil¬ 
ity  of  inking  keys  to  regulate  density 
in  each  individual  column,”  using  a 
full  web-width  engraved  metering  roll 
with  doctor  blade.  Ink  is  then  taken 
by  a  rubber  transfer  roller.  Dampen¬ 
ing  takes  place  by  form  roller  or  by 
introduction  at  the  top  of  the  ink  train. 

Among  the  advantages  Irvin  listed 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Newspapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Covina  (CA)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 

Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Framingham  (MA)  Middlesex  News 
Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ontario)  Record 
Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 
Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday 
Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 
Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 
Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 


GROWMG 
PRODUaiON  EQ 

JUST  JUX  TK  GlOlinW 


New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard-Times 

New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Newspaper  Division  -  The  Chronicle  Publishing 

Company 

Bloomington  (IL)  The  Pantagraph 

Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  &  Gazette 

San  Francisco  (CA)  Chronicle 
Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 
Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 
Riverhead  (NY)  Suffolk  Life 
San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury/News 
Scranton  (PA)  Times 
Stuart  (FL)  News 
Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 
Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 
Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 
Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 
West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 
West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 
Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Publishing 


INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (England)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (England)  South  Wales  Echo 
Cheltenham  (England)  Gloucestershire  Echo 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalarnas  TC 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  Dagblad 
Gloucester  (England)  The  Citizen 
New-lsenburg  (W.  Germany)  Ter  &  Faz  GMBF 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  Baerum 
San  Sebastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 
Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Ski  (Norway)  Ostlandets  Blad 
Teesside  (England)  Evening  Gazette 
Vaxjo  (Sweden)  Smalandsposten 
Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  Kronen-Zeitung 
Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehanda 


Package  Monitoring  System"  including  Missed  Insert 
Repair  System  (MIRS)  and  Zone  Control. 


MILY  OF  SLS-1000^  USERS! 


The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)"  including  MISSED  INSERT 
REPAIR  SYSTEM  (MIRS)  and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 
Because  of  modular  expandability  from  two  to 
over  thirty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement 
your  future  system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity  call,  GMA.  We  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry! 
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everyone  needs  the  PC! 

First  it  seemed  that  just  one  newspaper  department  needed  a  PC,  then  other  departments 
began  to  see  the  benefits  of  having  a  PC.  Suddenly,  all  the  departments  needed  a  PC!  Does  this 
sound  familiar? 


Over  the  past  5  years.  Personal  Computers  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  newspaper  industry  and  more  and  more  newspapers  are  relying  on  these  time-saving  (and 
money-saving)  wonder  machines.  Newspapers  are  using  PCs  in  editorial,  classified,  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  circulation  and  general  business.  E&P  recognizes  the  important  role  the  PC  is 
playing  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  therefore  in  the  working  lives  of  our  readers.  Our  readers 
want  and  need  to  know  more  about  the  PC,  its  applications,  peripheral  capabilities,  programs 
available  ,  costs,  installation  and  varieties.  That’s  why  we’ve  decided  to  do  an  extensive  special 
editorial  focus  on  the  Personal  Computer  and  how  it  relates  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


You’ll  want  to  have  your  PC  equipment  or  PC  related  products  showcased  in  E&P’s  special 
September  3rd  Personal  Computer  issue.  This  issue  will  be  read  by  over  81,000*  newspaper 
professionals  and  is  sure  to  be  a  big  and  popular  issue.  Don’t  miss  this  exclusive  advertising 
opportunity  for  your  products! 

*includes  pass-along  readership. 


CALL  NOW  AND  RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE! 

Advertising  Deadlines:  Space  Reservations:  August  24  Advertising  Material:  August  26 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N  Y.  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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avalanche  of  information.  We  are  a 
first  —  we  are  the  only  over¬ 
informed  society  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

Now,  most  other  countries  have 
just  the  other  problem.  They  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  in  their  own 
country,  much  less  anywhere  else. 

1  have  traveled  a  goodly  chunk  of 
this  earth.  It’s  part  of  my  philosophy 
of  journalism  —  it’s  hard  to  hit  a 
moving  target.  And  everywhere  I  go  1 
look  at  the  press,  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
job  it’s  doing. 

In  Chile,  when  the  generals  took 
over,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  shoot 
the  president  and  the  second  thing 
they  did  was  to  muzzle  the  press. 
They  did  it  very  effectively.  They  put 
tanks  into  the  front  doors  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  then  phoned  the  editors 
and  said,  “Either  you  shut  down  or 
we’ll  blow  you  up.”  1  went  to  Chile  to 
see.  It’s  an  eerie  feeling:  padlocked 
front  gate  at  the  capitol. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of 
governments  shutting  down  the 
press.  There  has  never  been  a  case  of 
the  press  shutting  down  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  unequal  struggle.  The 
pen  is  not  mightier  than  the  sword. 
It’s  not  even  close.  The  pen  needs 
protection,  for  it  is  vulnerable.  It  is 
delicate.  For  the  news  is  perishable. 
The  news  is  constant  and  ever- 
changing.  The  truthful  news  is  an 
endangered  species. 

When  1  go  to  other  countries,  1  find 
a  simple,  startling  fact  time  after  time. 
Everyone  listens  to  the  Voice  of 
America.  I  listen  to  it  overseas,  for  it 
is  an  umbilical  cord  to  my  home,  but 
others  listen  to  it  for  a  more  basic 
reason  —  they  do  not  trust  their  own 
news. 

For  most  of  the  world,  the  answer 
to  our  question  is  simple  and  solid: 
No,  they  don’t  trust  their  press, 
because  their  press  is  controlled  by 
their  government,  which  doesn’t  trust 
them. 

Can  you  trust  your  press? 

In  Vietnam,  we  were  told  by  the 
Johnson  White  House  that  there  was 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  we’d 
come  back  with  the  of  coonskin 
nailed  to  the  wall.  We  were  told  we 
were  winning  the  war  when  the  truth 
was  exactly  the  opposite. 

We  were  not  winning  the  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  the  people.  We  were 
making  mistakes.  Things  were  not 
going  as  planned,  but  it  took  the  lives 
of  39  journalists,  including  14  Ameri¬ 
cans,  to  find  out.  Death  is  an  occupa¬ 


tional  hazard.  A  Washington  Post 
reporter  was  killed  at  Jonestown.  An 
ABC  newsman  was  murdered  before 
the  tv  cameras  in  Nicaragua. 

My  life  has  been  threatened.  I  don’t 
like  it,  I’m  not  used  to  it,  but  the  fact  is 
that  it’s  not  all  that  unusual.  1  am 
threatened.  The  threats  are  not  so 
rare,  and  not  so  empty. 

This  is  not  said  to  wring  out  any 
sympathy,  or  raise  Blue  Cross  rates, 
but  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  learn 
about  the  world,  our  world  and  all  the 
rest,  through  the  press.  Because  as 
we  sit  here  right  now,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  our  fellow 
Americans  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  trying  to  find  out  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  so  that  they  can  tell  us.  And  at 
some  danger  to  themselves. 


Minute  Man,  doesn’t  it?  The  Houston 
Post  ran  this  headline  not  long  ago: 
“Jury  Hung  in  Burglary  Trial.” 

Considering  some  jury  decisions 
lately,  that’s  not  a  bad  idea. 

And  from  a  San  Francisco  paper: 
“Police  Have  Just  Announced  a  New 
Program  for  Carrying  Out  Crime  and 
Punishment.” 

We  all  make  mistakes.  Doctors  call 
theirs  cadavers.  Lawyers  call  theirs 
inmates.  Diplomats  call  theirs  wars. 
But  in  journalism,  our  mistakes  are 
spread  out  there  for  all  to  see. 

Can  you  imagine  walking  into  a 
doctor’s  office  and  seeing  a  bulletin 
board  full  of  his  malpractice  suits?  Go 
into  a  department  store  and  see  a  table 
full  of  returned  merchandise?  No 


Y/e  all  make  mistakes.  Doctors  call  theirs  cadavers. 
Lawyers  call  theirs  inmates.  Diplomats  call  theirs 
wars.  But  in  journalism,  our  mistakes  are  spread  out 
there  for  all  to  see. 


Remember  that  virtually  all  we 
know  about  the  world  beyond  our 
own  eyesight  we  know  about  through 
the  press.  We  know  that  there  were 
Americans  surrounded  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Beirut,  not  because  we, 
or  anyone  we  know,  went  over  and 
looked  and  came  back  and  told  us,  but 
because  of  the  press. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  war,  an 
election,  an  earthquake,  a  football 
game,  you  know  to  take  an  umbrella 
to  work  or  to  sell  your  stock  —  you 
know  the  temperature  at  high  noon  in 
Stockholm,  the  price  of  new  cars,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilizations. 

If  you’re  a  newspaper  subscriber, 
you  know  for  200  a  day. 

1  said  at  the  beginning  that  we  are  a 
human  industry,  dealing  with  human 
beings.  We  members  of  the  press  are 
different.  We  salivate  at  sirens,  we 
are  lured  by  alarms. 

By  our  very  nature,  the  people  who 
gather  and  give  you  the  news  are  an 
odd  lot.  We  work  strange  hours,  with 
strange  people.  If  you  pick  up  your 
newspapers  on  Dec.  26,  it  means  a  lot 
of  people  worked  on  Christmas  Day.  I 
did,  often  1  still  do.  We  come  out  365 
days  a  year,  we  cover  events  24  hours 
a  day. 

Can  you  trust  the  press?  Can  you 
trust  an  industry  which  turns  out 
headlines  like  this  one  from  the 
Spokesman  Review  in  Spokane, 
Wash.:  “Foreign  Service  Wives 
Aren’t  Taking  It  Lying  Down  Any¬ 
more”;  or  ran  this  headline:  “Do  It  in 
a  Microwave  Oven  —  Save  Time”? 
It  gives  new  meaning  to  the  old  title 


But  newspapers  run  correction 
boxes  all  the  time,  and  we  have  letters 
to  the  editor  columns,  where  every 
nut  in  the  city  can  —  and  does  — 
write  his  outrage  about  what  we  did, 
pointing  out  our  errors,  rubbing  our 
noses  in  real  or  imagined  mistakes. 
We  are  the  only  industry  to  do  this. 

Can  you  trust  the  press?  No  more 
than  you  should  trust  your  professor 
or  your  pope. 

We  try  very  hard  to  be  right 
because  we  happen  to  work  in  the  one 
calling  where  our  every  mistake  is 
pointed  out  with  glee,  because  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  like  the  press.  We  are  not 
a  very  likable  people.  We  are  not  in  a 
popularity  contest,  and  be  very  wary 
of  those  in  the  media  who  are. 

In  a  listing  of  20  professions  and 
occupations,  a  Harris  survey  showed 
that  the  people  “running  the  press” 
stood  16th  out  of  20  in  public  esteem, 
fourth  from  the  bottom.  When  Spiro 
Agnew  called  the  press  “An  effete 
corps  of  impudent  snobs”  those 
words  fell  on  fertile  ground. 

When  the  American  military 
invaded  Grenada,  they  kept  away  the 
American  press,  and  thus  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  And  poll  after  poll  showed 
that  the  American  public  approved.  It 
was  said  that  if  the  Pentagon  had  told 
the  press,  then  the  invasion  would 
have  been  made  public. 

That  is  blatant  balderdash.  In 
World  War  II,  there  were  countless 
military  operations,  invasions,  plans 
and  projects,  including  Manhattan 
Project,  the  atomic  bomb,  which 
the  press  was  told  about  long  before 
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the  implementation. 

And  not  one  word,  not  a  single 
word,  was  ever  released.  That  is  a 
fact.  Yet  people  are  fully  prepared  to 
side  against  the  press  because  people 
do  not  like  those  who  bring  them  bad 
news.  That  is  understandable.  We 
blame  the  messenger  for  the  message. 
We  always  have.  We  always  will.  It's 
the  way  God  made  us. 

All  of  this,  oddly  enough,  is  not  a 
whine,  not  a  complaint.  We  journal¬ 
ists  know  this,  we  knew  this  before 
we  ever  got  into  the  business. 

No,  I’m  not  here  to  complain,  for  1 
love  my  business,  I  love  my  life.  1 
would  not  trade  it  for  any  other.  What 
does  bother  me,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
Texan,  as  a  former  Marine,  is  that  we 
Americans  will  not  stand  up  and  take 
responsibility  for  our  actions.  We  like 
to  push  it  off  on  others.  We  like  to 
blame  the  messenger  for  the  message . 

The  people  are  sovereign  and  the 
press  gives  them  the  information  to  he 
sovereign.  This  is  the  way  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  set  it  up,  and  for  20()  years 
it’s  worked.  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of 
those  Founding  Fathers  —  and 
remember,  nothing  like  this  had  ever 
been  visualized  before  or  since  — 
once  wrote:  “Were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  government,  1 
should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.” 

Harry  Truman,  who  was  certainly 
no  fan  of  the  press,  once  said: 
“Whenever  the  press  quits  abusing 
me,  1  know  I’m  in  the  wrong  pew.” 

Not  to  paint  too  rosy  a  picture  of  all 
this,  Jefferson  also  said  that  the  man 
who  never  looks  inside  a  newspaper  is 
better  off  than  the  man  who  does, 
because  ignorance  is  better  than  lies. 

In  the  American  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem,  the  people  are  sovereign.  To  rule 
intelligently,  the  people  must  have 
information.  But  the  sovereign  public 
has  no  way  by  itself  to  gather  this 
information.  It  must  rely  on  a  private 
business  —  the  press.  We  are  the 
only  country  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  dependent  upon  a  private  indus¬ 
try  for  our  power. 

This,  we  might  assume,  gives  the 
press  a  huge  clout.  Richard  Nixon 
said  that  the  “greatest  concentration 
of  power  in  the  United  States”  is  the 
Eastern  news  media.  John  Connally 
said  the  press  “is  an  influential 
power-center  equivalent  to  the  pres¬ 
idency,  the  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
'Court.” 

It’s  a  flattering  thought,  and  I  wish 
it  were  true.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
all  the  press  can  do  is  tell.  The  people 
rule,  not  the  press.  The  people  are 
extremely  suspicious  of  the  messen¬ 
ger.  And  they  should  be.  For,  as  1 


noted  earlier,  virtually  all  we  know 
outside  our  own  eyesight  we  know 
from  the  press. 

We  have  406,000  persons  working 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  this 
country.  They  turn  out  about  27.6 
million  newspapers  in  the  morning, 
34.3  million  in  the  evening.  All  told 
about  62  million  newspapers  are  sold 
every  day.  That’s  a  lot  of  papers,  a  lot 
of  words,  a  lot  of  quotes  and  facts  and 
statistics. 

People  gripe  about  errors  in  their 
paper  —  1  am  amazed  that  there  are 
so  few.  They  will  spot  the  one  mis¬ 
spelled  word  in  the  weather  forecast, 
the  one  wrong  figure  in  the  stock  quo¬ 
tations.  These  same  people  will  sen¬ 
tence  innocent  men  to  jail,  lose 
clients’  entire  savings,  sell  shoddy 
merchandise,  ruin  lives,  but  they  take 
glee  in  spotting  a  typographical  error 
in  the  fishing  news. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  said: 
“Without  a  free  press,  there  can  be  no 
free  society.  This  is  axiomatic.”  In 
other  words,  when  I  go,  you  go. 

To  reduce  this  all  to  a  very  simplis¬ 
tic  level,  so  that  even  the  lawyers  can 
understand,  all  that  we  hold  dear,  all 
our  freedoms,  are  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge  and  power  —  and  . you  can’t 
hold  power  for  long  without  knowl¬ 
edge. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  basic 
question  before  the  panel.  Can  we 
trust  the  press?  And  the  answer 
remains  the  same:  We  cannot,  we 
should  not,  for  it  is  a  human 
endeavor. 

Yet,  in  the  two  centuries  of  this 
nation,  no  other  group  of  people,  no 


other  organization  or  institution,  has 
served  its  master  so  well  as  the  press 
has  served  the  public. 

We  can  trust  our  press  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  what  it  is,  and  more  importantly, 
what  it  isn’t.  It  isn’t  perfect,  but  it  is  as 
close  to  it  as  humans,  working  under 
extraordinarily  trying  circumstances, 
can  make  it. 

Scholarship  honors 
slain  reporter 

A  scholarship  fund  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  memory  of  a  suburban  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  newspaper  reporter 
who  was  stabbed  to  death  May  20 
while  protecting  his  wife  from  an 
assailant. 

Stephen  K.  Petix,  31,  was  a  senior 
writer  for  the  Californian  of  East 
County  who  covered  education  for 
more  than  five-and-a-half  years.  The 
scholarship  will  go  to  a  Grossmont 
Union  High  School  District  student. 

Petix  was  killed  after  he  went  home 
for  lunch  and  found  an  intruder 
attacking  his  wife.  Petix  freed  his  wife 
and  she  ran  for  help.  She  returned 
with  police  some  five  minutes  later  to 
find  him  lying  stabbed  on  the  fioor  in 
their  El  Cajon  apartment.  A  suspect, 
arrested  three  days  later,  is  currently 
awaiting  trial  on  murder  and  assault 
charges. 

Those  interested  in  donating  to  the 
fund  should  send  checks  payable  to 
the  Steve  Petix  Scholarship  Fund,  in 
care  of  Principal,  Grossmont  High 
School,  1 100  Murray  Drive,  La  Mesa, 
Calif.  92041. 
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SYNDICATES  - 

Bob  Garfield  discusses  his  offbeat  beat 

The  columnist  —  who  describes  himself  as  ‘Charles  Kurait  with  an 


attitude  problem’ 


By  David  Astor 

Strange  stories  about  a  woman 
accidentally  detonating  a  snail  or  a 
man  freeze-drying  dead  animals  may 
raise  the  eyebrows  of  newspaper 
readers,  but  they  usually  don’t  affect 
anyone’s  future  travel  plans. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Bob  Gar¬ 
field.  When  he  sees  an  item  about  an 
odd  event  or  person,  chances  are 
good  that  he’ll  soon  be  on  a  plane  to 
gather  firsthand  material  for  his  “Bob 
Garfield’s  America”  feature. 

Indeed,  the  Advertising  AgelCr&in 
News  Service  columnist  is  on  the  road 
about  one  week  a  month,  and  has  now 
visited  47  states  since  “Bob  Gar¬ 
field’s  America”  began  in  1985. 

“1  describe  myself  as  Charles  Kur¬ 
ait  with  an  attitude  problem,”  said 
Garfield,  who  noted  that  his  column 
has  more  of  an  “edge”  than  Kuralt’s 
“folksy”  television  pieces.  “1  let 
George  Will  do  the  pontificating.  1 
just  find  interesting  people  and  write 
about  them.” 

Some  of  these  people  are  not  only 
interesting  but  quite  outlandish  — 
which  often  makes  Garfield  wonder 
whether  his  column  is  “exploitative” 
(especially  when  prospective  inter¬ 
view  subjects  tell  Garfield  that  they 
“just  hung  up  from  the  National 
Enquirer"). 

But  Garfield  also  believes  that  the 
“weird”  and  “wonderful”  subjects 
he  covers  may  “shed  light”  on 
America’s  culture.  “You  learn  the 
most  about  people  from  their 
idiosyncracies  rather  than  from 
what’s  ordinary  about  them,”  said 
the  Virginia  resident.  “It’s  the  same 
with  the  culture.” 

In  some  of  his  750-word  columns, 
Garfield  writes  about  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  people  who  experience  some¬ 
thing  abnormal.  This  was  the  case 
with  a  North  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  woman 
who  speared  a  restaurant  snail  with 
her  fork  —  and  had  the  escargot  blow 
up  in  her  face. 

The  Florida-based  freeze-dryer  of 
animals  was  also  an  ordinary  guy  who 
happened  to  have  an  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  career.  “When  your  pet  dies  — 
and  you  don’t  feel  you  can  part  with  it 
— just  send  it  off  to  [Jeffrey]  Weber,” 


—  roams  the  country  to 


Bob  Garfield 


wrote  Garfield.  “Rex  or  Snowball 
goes  into  his  105  cubic  foot  machine, 
at  minus  5  degrees  F  in  a  near  vac¬ 
uum,  and  is  gradually  sapped  of  its 
precious  bodily  fluids.  Just  like  with 
instant  coffee,  but  more  so  —  and 
with  fur.” 

Then  there  was  the  Maryland  man 
Garfield  interviewed  this  spring.  Just 
a  typical  dentist  —  with  an  atypical 
hobby  collecting  (over  6(),()()0)  light 
bulbs. 

But  then  there  are  the  really 
eccentric  people  —  such  as  the  Miami 
podiatrist  who  fervently  believes  that 
shoes  cause  cancer  and  the  Texan 
who  is  certain  that  Don  McLean’s 
“American  Pie”  song  prophesies  the 
“Battle  of  Armageddon.” 

“Perhaps.”  wrote  Garfield, 
“[listeners  had]  never  given  any 
thought  to  the  McLean  lyric,  ‘Helter 
skelter  in  the  summer  swelter/The 
birds  fly  off  the  fallout  shelter.’  But 
[Roy]  Taylor  made  it  all  clear:  'Helter 
skelter’  referred  to  nuclear  terrorism 
to  be  committed  here  by  Soviet  infil¬ 
trators  equipped  with  A-bomb  back¬ 
packs.  This  will  lead  to  calls  for  disar¬ 
mament,  which  will  make  America 
vulnerable  to  overthrow.” 

Garfield  tries  to  avoid  interviewing 
“out-and-out  psychotics”  (“I  don’t 
want  to  exploit  the  mentally  ill”),  but 
makes  exceptions  on  rare  occasions. 
He  did  a  column,  for  instance,  about 
someone  who  used  complicated  num¬ 
erical  formulas  to  explain  past  events, 
and  another  piece  about  a  man  who 
built  a  business  and  became  a  million¬ 


unusual  stories 


aire  despite  suffering  from  delusional 
behavior  for  over  40  years. 

how  does  Garfield  find  subjects  for 
his  twice-weekly  column?  Perhaps 
his  prime  source  is  USA  Today's 
“Across  the  USA”  section,  which 
offers  little  news  blurbs  from  all  50 
states. 

Garfield  checks  out  some  stories  by 
phone,  but  hits  the  road  when  he  has 
several  ideas  from  a  specific  region  of 
the  country.  And  once  there.  Garfield 
contacts  local  newspaper  editors  and 
others  to  ferret  out  more  column  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

His  interview  subjects  are  rarely 
“media-wise  people,”  said  Garfield, 
but  “99%  of  the  time  they  are  more 
than  happy  to  talk.” 

Even  people  who  might  be 
embarrassed  about  seeing  their  sto¬ 
ries  in  print  are  often  willing  to  speak 
with  Garfield.  The  columnist  related 
one  such  case  where  a  man  working 
on  a  railroad  bridge  miraculously 
missed  being  killed  by  a  train  —  only 
to  trip  and  shatter  his  knee  when 
walking  out  his  front  door  later  in  the 
day.  “We  talked  for  90  minutes  and  it 
went  great,”  said  Garfield. 

Many  people,  of  course,  don’t  mind 
enduring  a  little  embarrassment  if  it 
means  getting  their  names  in  print. 
And  some  interviewees  don’t  even 
realize  how  silly  they  sound.  Many  of 
his  more  “crackpot”  column  sub¬ 
jects,  said  Garfield,  express  immense 
appreciation  for  being  profiled  even 
though  they  probably  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  almost  everyone  but  them¬ 
selves. 

As  noted  earlier,  Garfield  has  vis¬ 
ited  virtually  every  state  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  search  of  the  ridiculous  and  not- 
so-ridiculous.  But,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son,  he  seems  to  get  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  share  of  columns  from  California, 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Indiana. 

Garfield’s  client  list  is  also  spread 
over  a  number  of  states,  and  includes 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times-Union,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Sacramento  Bee,  and  about  15  other 
papers. 

One  reason  why  he  doesn’t  have 
more  subscribers,  believes  Garfield, 
is  that  his  feature  is  “not  easily 
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pigeonholed.”  He  observed  that  it’s 
“not  a  humor  column  although  it’s 
funny”  and  that  it’s  “not  straight 
reporting,  but  it’s  still  reporting.” 

The  33-year-old  columnist  —  who 
was  born  in  suburban  Philadelphia 
and  majored  in  English  at  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  University  —  worked  as  a 
more  traditional  reporter  before 
starting  “Bob  Garfield’s  America.” 

Garfield  was  at  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times  from  1977  to  1981  and  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  Journal  from 
1981  to  1982.  Then  he  covered  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  for  USA  Today 
from  1982  to  1985. 

The  award-winning  writer  then 
ioined  Advertising  Age,  where  he  was 
given  the  unusual  opportunity  of  pen¬ 
ning  a  column  having  nothing  to  do 
with  ads. 

Garfield,  however,  now  also  writes 
the  “Ad  Review”  feature  for  Ad  Age. 
And  he  free-lances  for  publications 
such  as  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  Magazine,  and 
Sports  Illustrated.  Garfield  spends 
his  leisure  time  reading,  playing  golf 
and  softball,  fishing,  and  being  with 
his  wife  Carla  and  daughters  Katie,  6, 
and  Allison,  3. 

One  of  Garfield’s  other  activities  is 
connected  to  his  main  vocation  —  he 
does  twice-a-month  National  Public 


She  discusses  job-related  issues 


“Workstyles,”  a  question-and- 
answer  column  that  focuses  on  Job- 
related  issues,  has  been  introduced  by 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 

Dr.  Paula  Bern’s  feature  discusses 
office  romance,  how  to  get  a  boss  to 
listen  to  you,  what  to  do  when  a  job 
turns  out  differently  than  advertised. 


Dr.  Paula  Bern 


Radio  commentaries  based  on  "Bob 
Garfield’s  America.” 

Writing  his  offbeat  feature  is  a 
“dream  job,”  said  Garfield,  although 
things  would  be  even  better  if  he 
could  interest  a  book  publisher  in  a 
collection  of  his  columns. 

“But  I'm  not  going  to  let  just  any¬ 
one  publish  this,”  commented  Gar¬ 
field.  “It  has  to  be  someone  with  a 
printing  press.” 


dealing  with  husbands  who  resent 
their  wives’  career  success,  and  other 
topics. 

Answering  a  question  from  a 
woman  who  was  scared  to  accept  a 
higher  position.  Dr.  Bern  wrote: 
“Forget  your  insecurity  and  leap  at 
this  promotion,  for  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  not  come  your  way.  Fear 
of  success  is  well  documented  as  one 
of  the  obstacles  that  women  put  in 
their  own  path  to  career 
success  ....  Plunge  in  and  you’ll  be 
surprised  at  how  well  you  do  .  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Bern  founded  her  own  public 
relations/advertising  firm  in  1972,  but 
sold  it  recently  to  devote  full  time  to 
writing.  She  is  the  author  of  How  to 
Work  for  a  Woman  Boss:  Even  If 
You’d  Rather  Not  (Dodd,  Mead. 
1987). 

The  columnist  also  writes  for  maga¬ 
zines,  does  book  reviews  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  gives  speeches,  teaches 
courses,  conducts  workshops,  and 
has  hosted  a  weekly  four-hour  radio 
talk  show. 

Dr.  Bern  was  born  and  raised  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  received  her  M.A. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


HEALTH  WATCH 


Most  people  have  sweet  dreams 

8«v«nty  p«rc«nt  of  Americans  say  they  dream  when  they  sleep  and 
most  of  their  dreams  are  pleasant. 

Here's  how  people  responded  when  asked 
If  they  dream  when  they  sleep; 


Copley  News  Service/Ken  Marshall 


A  HEALTHY  DOSE  OF  READERS. 


America's  turning  wholesome.  Working  on  getting  fit  as  a 
fiddle.  So  there's  no  better  time  than  right  now  to  firm  up  your 
readership.  And  give  your  revenues  some  extra  muscle. 

Health  Watch,  our  weekly  info-graphics,  will  do  that  for  you. 
No  sweat.  Health  Watch  shows-and  tells-what  people  should 


eat  to  stay  healthy.  What  the  newest  trends  in  health  care  are. 
And  what  people  are  doing  to  stay  in  fine  shape. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free  sample  of  the  column 
that's  good  for  every  body.  It's  a  big  part  of  our  packages  that  tie 
up  readership  and  revenues. 


COPLEY 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0190 

•Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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UFS  has  Maturity  News  Service 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has  taken  over  syndication  of  Maturity  News 
Service  from  the  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 

The  1 3 '/2-month-old  MNS  (see  June  20,  1987)  offers  a  package  of  news, 
features,  columns,  photos,  illustrations,  and  graphics  of  primary  interest  to 
people  over  50  —  a  rapidly  growing  group  that  comprises  about  35%  ofthe  U.S. 
population. 

Subject  areas  covered  by  MNS  —  which  is  underwritten  by  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  —  include  the  arts,  business,  consumer  issues, 
education,  entertainment,  health,  lifestyle  trends,  medicine,  money,  politics, 
science,  sports,  and  travel. 

MNS  offers  a  weekly  package,  but  United  said  it  will  be  "revising  and 
expanding"  the  service  to  "make  the  articles  available  according  to  a  daily 
schedule." 

New  MNS  clients  recently  added  by  United  include  the  Denver  Post  and 
Houston  Chronicle.  Among  the  70  other  subscribers  are  the  Arizona  Repiihlic, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  Miami  News,  Oranpe  County  Register,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  San  Diego  Tribune. 


SYNDICATES 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
and  Ph.D.  in  administration  of  higher 
education  and  the  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  She  served  as  editor-in-chief 
of  three  magazines  and  worked  for 
two  colleges  prior  to  1972. 

Her  “Workstyles"  clients  include 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Rich 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  San  Juan  (^.R.)  Star,  and 
other  large,  medium,  and  small 
papers. 

They  help  with  book 

"Dear  Abby"  columnist  Abigail 
Van  Buren  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  "Ask  Beth"  columnist  Beth 
Winship  ofthe  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  (LATS)  are  among  the  people 
who  wrote  chapters  for  You  Can  Do 
Something  About  AIDS,  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  project  of  the  book  publishing 
industry  and  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club. 

In  other  Van  Buren  news,  the  col¬ 
umnist  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  computer  teacher  describing  how  a 
"Dear  Abby"  item  about  sending 
Christmas  cards  to  military  service- 
people  had  affected  her  students. 

The  students  at  Melbourne 
Elementary  School  in  Lakewood, 
Calif.,  sent  letters  and  cards  to  the 
servicepeople.  A  U.S.S.  Ranger  air¬ 
craft  carrier  officer  replied,  and  later 
visited  the  school  with  two  of  his  men. 
Then  the  students  took  a  field  trip  to 
the  San  Diego-based  ship. 

In  other  Winship  news,  the  colum¬ 
nist  recently  received  a  Radcliffe 
College  Alumnae  Recognition 
Award. 

Speaking  of  LATS  people,  colum¬ 
nist  Cal  Thomas  has  written  The 
Death  of  Ethics  in  America  (Word 
Books). 

And  Talking  Straight  (Bantam)  by 
Lee  lacocca.  who  does  a  monthly 
LATS  column,  became  number  one 
on  the  New  York  Times  best-seller  list 
earlier  this  month. 


Tv  prize  to  Shamray 

"John  Darling"  artist  Gerry  Sham- 
ray  of  North  America  Syndicate  has 
won  a  local  Emmy  for  producing  a 
"Superman"  documentary. 

Shamray.  who  collaborates  with 
Tom  Batiuk  on  "John  Darling,"  is  art 
director  of  public  television  station 
WVIZ  in  Cleveland. 


The  over  140  newspapers  running 
'Comics  for  Kids'  by  Bob  Weber  Jr.  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  were  recently 
sent  a  number  of  'Summer  Safety  Tip' 
panels  such  as  the  above. 


Syndication  signing 

Prevention  and  Men's  Health 
magazines  have  signed  a  contract  for 
distribution  of  their  articles  via  the 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation. 

The  2.9-million  circulation  Preven¬ 
tion  is  a  monthly  and  Men's  Health  a 
quarterly.  Both  are  published  by  the 
Emmaus,  Pa. -based  Rodale  Press. 

Deadline  for  contest 

September  1  is  the  deadline  for 
entering  the  1988  Fischetti  Editorial 
Cartoon  Competition,  which  is  based 
at  Columbia  College,  600  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60605-1996.  First 
prize  is  $2,5(K). 


Award,  book  blurbs 

Paul  Hoffman,  who  does  "Dr. 
Crypton’s  Challenge"  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  recently  won  a 
National  Magazine  Award  for  his 
1987  Atlantic  article  about  mathmeti- 
cian  Paul  Erdos. 

This  honor  came  just  before  the 
publication  of  Hoffman's  lOth  book. 
Archimedes'  Revenge  (Norton). 

Speaking  of  books,  Scripps  How¬ 
ard's  Topper  Books  has  released  a 
collection  of  Pat  Brady's  United-dis- 
tributed  "Rose  is  Rose"  comics 
called  It  Takes  Two  to  Tickle. 

And  Harvest  Moon  of  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.,  has  published  Normal 
U.S. a..  The  book  is  a  continuation  of 
the  "Normal  State”  comic  strip 
Michael  Jantze  did  for  the  Daily  Sun¬ 
dial  at  Cal  State  Northridge. 


Whose  idea  was  it? 

Three  people  —  including  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  columnist 
Art  Buchwald  —  say  they  each  wrote 
stories  similar  to  the  one  later  used  in 
Eddie  Murphy's  hit  Coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  movie. 

A  USA  Today  article  said  one  ofthe 
three  has  taken  legal  action  but  that 
"Buchwald  wouldn't  say  whether 
he's  planning  to  sue." 


Win  for  ‘Born  Loser’ 

"The  Born  Loser”  by  Art  Sansom 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
was  the  reader  favorite  in  a  recent 
Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald  comic 
poll. 
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standout 
and  be  counted^ 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  1989  MARKET  GUIDE! 


Your  newspaper’s  ad  belongs  next  to  your 
market  data  in  the  1989  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE. 


m 


The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  complete  market  data 
book  available.  For  over  64  years  the 
i  MARKET  GUIDE  has  provided  val- 
^  uable  and  detailed  market  informa- 
A  tion  on  more  than  3,000  U.S.  coun- 
ties  and  1,600  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  vital  reference  tool  for  major  retailers.  Market  researchers  at  well 
known  firms  such  as  Sears,  Safeway,  Kroger,  J.C.  Penney.  Federated,  K-Mart  and  Radio 
Shack  use  the  MARKET  GUIDE  regularly  and  make  important  recommendations  to  Mar¬ 
keting  Directors  at  regional  and  corporate  headquarters. 

Your  ad  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1989  MARKET  GUIDE  will  help  your  newspaper 
stand  out  as  the  one  advertising  source  for  new  businesses  in  your  region.  Your  ad  can  also 
attract  new  business  when  firms  are  looking  for  new  markets! 

Call  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380  or  your  local  sales  representative  today 

and  reserve  your  space. 

Closing  dates:  Space:  September  9;  Material:  September  30 


New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

11  West  19lh  Street  303  East  Ohio  Street  Ste.  801,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd.  Ste.  1420, 450  Sansome  Street 
New  York,  NY  1001 1  Chicago,  IL  6061 1  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

(212)675-4380  (312)645-0123  (213)382-6346  (415)421-7950 

Fax:(212)929-1259  Fax:(213)382-1108  Fax:(415)398-4156 


Toronto 

148  King  Road  E 
King,  Ontario  LOG  1K0 
(416)  833-6200 


EdHor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  10011  -212  675  4380 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


'SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America's  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  "Time- 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982),  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  nev/s- 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


"Around  Our  Place,”  a  500-word  week¬ 
ly  humor  column  syndicated  across 
Canada  since  1986,  is  now  available  in 
the  US  at  only  $5  a  week.  The  author, 
who  moved  to  a  small  town  after  20 
years  with  a  major,  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  covers  topics  that  will  delight 
your  readers,  taking  a  lighthearted  look 
at  everything  from  the  uncommon  cold 
to  auction  "junkies"  to  first  time  home 
ownership.  For  details  and  samples, 
contact  Springfall  Enterprises,  270 
Saint  Andrew  Street  E,,  Fergus,  Ontar¬ 
io,  Canada  NIM  1R1(519)  843-5570. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940: 
(914)  692-4572. 


SCRAMBLR'... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 
SCRAMBLR'.  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
We  guarantee  results! 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  tees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy.  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


READER  PROMOTIONS 


ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so.  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  l-(800) 
323-0227.  In  Illinois  (312)  345-7500. 


ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester.  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consu  Hants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive.  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar.  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento)  CA  95662 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SMALL  DC-based  4  1  2-year  old  elec¬ 
tronic  news  feature  service  seeks  buyer 
or  investor.  (212)  619-5666. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend.  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta.  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales.  Appraisals.  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


ACQUISITION  -  Opportunity  to  aquire 
over  10-year  old  group  of  controlled 
circulation  newspapers.  Substantial 
positive  cash  flow  with  gross  revenues 
in  excess  of  $5M.  (212)  619-5666. 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming.  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
8235  Douglas 
Dallas,  Texas  75225 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 


ALL  SET  TO  GO,  two  eastern  Long 
Island  weeklies,  38  years  in  business, 
second  class  circulation  6,000  paid, 
county,  town,  and  village  legals.  (Sross 
250,(100,  terms  available.  For  details 
call  Warren  (516)  567-7470. 


A  NEWSPAPER  AS  unique  as  its  south¬ 
west  mountain  setting.  Growing,  award- 
winning,  county-seat  weekly. 
$300,000  including  real  estate.  Terms. 
Box  3080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  Inc. 
Serving  the  Southwest  for 
over  30  years. 

Robert  T.  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-91 12 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 


FOR  SALE  bi-weekly  newspaper  in 
Northern  Arizona.  $500,000  plus 
annual  sales.  Priced  to  sell  at  less  than 


Cheyenne.  WY  82003’(307)  638-2130  time  annual  sales.  For  information 
call  (602)  667-3361  ask  for  Bob. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  VVA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers-  Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


METRO  WEEKLY  $1,000,000  gross 
10,000  pd.  3  Colorado  resort  monthlies 
grossing  $300,000  with  25%  cash 
flow.  Growing  trade  magazine 
$600,000  gross  20%  cash  flow.  Sever¬ 
al  weeklies  Zones  6  and  4.  Rickenba- 
cher  Media,  PO  Box  792001,  Dallas. 
TX  75379.  (214)  380-9578. 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


NORTH  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  minority 
weekly  newspaper  grossed  $133,000 
last  year.  Good  cash  flow,  excellent 
potential.  Only  $40,000.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  Bill  Ebersole,  (904) 
373-3583,  M.M.  Parish  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  Broker. 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Rickenbacher  Media  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Ted  Rickenbacher,  a  4th  gener¬ 
ation  publisher  who  has  successfully 
published  21  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  over  the  past  29  years.  Having 
sold  them,  he  has  formed  Rickenbacher 
Media  to  assist  publishers  in  selling  high 
quality  newspapers  in  a  confidential 
and  professional  manner.  If  you  are 
considering  selling  or  acquiring  a  news¬ 
paper  property,  contact  Rickenbacher 
Media  at  PO  Box  792001,  Dallas,  TX 
75379.  Or  phone  (214)  380-9578. 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  PAID  TAX  ON 
$140,0(10  net  last  year.  Net  over 
$100,000  for  several  years.  Cash  only, 
$300,000  firm.  Long  established  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  no  competition.  Other 
newspapers  also  available,  some  losing, 
some  profitable.  Low  down  payments, 
owner  financing  on  most.  Send  for  list. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Austin.  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Highly  profitable  NEW  MEXICO  daily. 
Asking  $600,000  down,  needs 
publisher-owner  or  two  partners. 

Bob  Houk  (602)  398-9112. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond.  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  T rade  Journals 


SHOPPER-NEV.'SPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  for  sale  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  York. 
Please  write:  BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker- 
Appraiser,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702. 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  23,  1988 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov.,  i987) 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  i988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1988  Edition  S70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  S63. 00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  ot copes 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  cop.e? 

Name _  Title  _ 

Company _  _  _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _ _ 


Address _ _  ..  _  Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _  Zip  . 


Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 
New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


1- 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

C  -  0  -  0  -  L  !  In  northern  Wisconsin  ski 
country,  small,  profitable  county  seat 
weekly,  $93,000  favorable  terms.  Also 
good  weeklies  in  southwest  Wisconsin, 
southwest  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa, 
central  Iowa,  and  Missouri  Ozark  coun¬ 
try.  John  E.  van  der  Linden,  broker.  Box 
275,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa  51360. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ANOTHER  PHONE  ROOM?  Not  really. 
Liman  Sales  has  a  circulation  director 
as  part  of  the  management  team.  “We 
care"  because  we’ve  been  there.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Frank  Rizzo.  Liman 
Sales  (518)  346-3034. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Bond  Starts” 
International  References 
Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country's 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. _ 


CONFUSED  BY  DESKTOP  PUBLISH¬ 
ING:  Let  hands-on  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  design  the  most  efficient,  produc¬ 
tive  system  for  your  publication. 
Complete  consulting  and  training. 
(301)  543-0868. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU  TAB. 
Lens  repair'optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO  RUN  YOUR  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  ADMATE  does  it  all  -  display  bill¬ 
ings,  mailings,  orders,  sales  history, 
production,  comp  list,  commissions, 
plus  a  lot  more.  In  house,  in  a  lot  less 
time.  Call  now  to  find  out  who's  using 
ADMATE  &  why  you  should  too.  (800) 
742-4040. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

STACKERS 

Hall  Monitor,  Sta-Hi  251  &  257 
IDAB  440,  Muller-Martini  259 

STRAPPERS 

Signode-MLIEE,  ML2EE,  MLN2&2A 
Ovalstrap  JP  80  Standard  &  Crosstie 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Stream  Conveyor-wire  and  belt 
Switches  and  stream  aligners 
Floor  conveyor-Roller  Top,  Belt,  Dock 
Pacers,  Bottom  wrap 

SYSTEMATION,  INC. 

(203)  675-9438  FAX  (203)  678-0437 

MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 


Muller  inserters  available  now. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS 

Tel. (408)289-1400  Telex  172644 

TABLETOP  ROLLER  CONVEYOR 
21’  7-l'2’’x  5’3’’ 

22'  3/4"x  5’3’’ 

24’  6-1  4”x  5’3’’ 

16'  5-14”  (Telescopes 
to  22’2")  X  5’3” 

2'8”x  r6”  (Belt  Conveyor) 

7’8"  ..j"  Conveyor  (2’6’'  Branch) 

STRAP  MACHINES 
3  Ovalstrap  JP  80's  (4  years  old) 

2  Signodes  MLNZ 
1  Strapex  Table  Top  Tier 

VORTEC  CURVE 
Hall  Motors  for  Conveyors 
Stream  Aligners 
Vertical  and  Horizontal  Hall 
Overhead  Conveyor 

MULLER  227  STACKER  MOTORS 

For  Prices  and  further  information,  call 
Dennis  Creamer  (919)  373-7188. 


TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION... 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your 
invoice  with  payment  and  refer  to  the 
invoice  number  in  all  correspondence 
about  your  classified  ad. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  23,  1988 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 


"SUPER"  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham, 
PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG  7200  HEADLINER,  2  CG  4961.  2 
CG  2961,  2  CG  MDT  350,  Reader, 
Kodak  processor,  spare  parts.  All  $700. 
(505)  425-6796,  Chuck. 


CG,  jr.  editwriter  with  spare  parts  kit 
and  pulley  set  along  with  20  type  fonts 
and  CG  7200  headliner  with  50  type 
fonts.  Perfect  backups  for  existing 
systems  or  great  as  is.  Both  only 
$1400,  or  best  offer.  (916)  448-2235, 
Gus. 


For  sale:  AM  Varityper  equip.  2  Comp 
Set  4800  terminals,  1  Comp  Edit  5618 
terminal,  1  Comp.  Edit  5900  typesetter, 
1  7100  processor.  Entire  package  for 
$20,000.  (207)  623-3811.  John 
Maxwell,  Kennebec  Journal. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers- 1 0%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


For  sale:  Log  E  LD  24  film  processor. 
Automatic  developer  replenishment 
chiller  unit.  New  compressor  and  circu¬ 
lation  pump.  Please  call  Ed  McIntosh. 
Charlotte  Printing  Co..  (813) 
629-2511. 


MCS  8600,  Typesetter  Only.  80  Fonts. 
$13,500; 

MCS  100  FRONT  END,  2  terminals, 
512k,  2  Floppy  Drives  $6000; 

MCS  10  100  SOFTWARE  OPTIONS, 
50%  off  CG  Price. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


MERGENTHALER  LlOO  with  RIP,  RC 
processor.  Never  used.  Take  over 
payments.  (516)  295-3380,  8-10  PM. 


FACTORY  REMANUFACTURED 
TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 


Direct  from  Compugraphic 
Most  models  available 
Complete  systems  start  as  low  as  $7,495 
1-800-U-CALL-CG 

MUST  SELL! 

AM  Varityper  Epics  6100  typesetter,  3 
Epics  314  terminals,  fonts.  Best  offer. 
Greg,  (617)  232-6841. 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  parts  for  almost  all  models 
and  makes  of  typesetting  machines  and 
film  processors;  usually  at  30%  off 
manufacturer  price.  Call  for  free 
catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


PRESSES 


4-unit  Urbanite 

6-unit  Urbanite.  Both  available  now. 
WESCO  GRAPHICS 

Tel. (408)289-1400  Telex  172644 

V-22  HARRIS 

3  add-on  Doctor  units  can  be  seen 
running.  Contact:  Don  Catherman 
(504)  522-6144. 


E&P  Classified 

Selling  Supplies? 

Buying  or  Selling 

Used  Equipment? 

Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where 
you'll  find  better  prospects  and  better 
buys  .  .  .  whether  it's  a  press,  photo- 
typsetting  or  mailroom  equipment, 
camera  &  darkroom  equipment  and 
supplies,  or  computers  and  computer 
software. 


y  EdHor&Pubfisher  ^  ABP 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  add-on’s  complete¬ 
ly  rebuilt  with  warranties. 

6-Unit  Goss  Suburban 
4-Unit  Goss  Urbanite 
2-Unit  Newsking 
2-Unit  Mergenthaler 
Suburban  Add-on  unit  &  folders 
All  equipment  ready  for  immediate 
shipment 

WESCO  GRAPHICS 

Tel. (408)289-1400  Telex  172644 

TURNKEY  QUOTATION  1969-72 
23-9/16  cut-off 

2  lO-units  Goss  Mark  Two  press  lines 
consisting  of 

lO-unit  90  degrees  stagger 
6  color  humps  13  and  10  side 

3  to  2  double  imperial  folders  with 
balloon  formers,  skip  slitters  on  lower 
and  upper  formers  pneumatic  controls 

42”  Goss  auto  pasters  with  the  latest  in 
electronics  transition  and  tension.  If 
required  the  real  arms  can  be  replaced 
providing  capacity  for  45-inch  rolls. 

COLOR  CAPABILITY  provides  process 
color  to  every  section  and  double  truk 
color  to  all  center  spread  sections. 

These  excellent  modern  press  lines  are 
offered  exclusively  by  PRINTING 
PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL. 
Whatever  you  may  require  for  your 
present  press  lines,  give  us  a  call. 
U.S.A.  (iail  Bob  Clawges 
TeL  216  441  1730  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 
U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 
AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide 
Fax:  61  8  353  5493 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

-NCH  400,  6  units,  1985,  22-3/4". 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units,  1982,  RTP’s. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 
GOSS  METRO  COLOR  Half“deck:  Thir¬ 
teen  side.  56  cm  cutoff.  600  hours 
operation.  No  page  packs,  rubber  rollers 
or  reversing  gear.  Gloria  Myers,  The 
Orlando  Sentinel,  PO  Box  2833,  Orlan¬ 
do,  FL  32802.  (407)  420-5560. 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970 
4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  1966 

4  Unit  CK  with  KJ6  folder  60  HP 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  Community  unit 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub, 

7  Unit  SSC  Community  1983  21  1/2” 
cut-off.  4-high,  3  floor  units 
11  Unit  Urabnite  U-664  with  roll 
stands  and  balloon  former  available 
April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
1  Add-on  V-15A  doctor  unit 

5  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder  1979 
Add-on  V25  unit 

5-Unit  Harris  1660  installed  new  in 
1980 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck 

CALL  US  IF  YOU  Rt:  CONSIDFR- 
ING  SFLLINC  YOUR  PRFSS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22”  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4"  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/ Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22  3/4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23  9/16” 

7  -  Goss  digital  40”  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  Januurv  1.  1988 


LINE  ADS 

1  weeK  —  $5  80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5  15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $4  30  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $3  40  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $6  00  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3  70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $4  00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display  The  rates  for  display-classified  are;  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  !'  ch,  per  insertion;  1 2  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rataa  available  upon  raquaai. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 

■diter  A  PHbllsh«r 

11  Wetl  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS  METRO  COLOR  Half  deck.  Thir¬ 
teen  side.  56  cm  cutoff.  600  hours 
operation.  No  page  packs,  rubber  rollers 
or  reversing  gear.  Gloria  Myers,  The 
Orlando  Sentinel,  PO  Box  2833,  Orlan- 
do,  FL  32802.  (407)  420-5560. 

ONE  4  station  Kansa  320  newspaper 
inserter,  model  401-1  with  1/4  fold  kit. 
One  Nu-Arc  FT40UP  Ultra  Plus  Flip 
Top  Platemaker.  One  Nu-Arc  P-S36 
Plate  Sink.  One  5  unit  22-3/4  x  36" 
Web  Leader  Press.  Contact:  Waverly  L. 
Easley,  President,  Philadelphia  Tribune 
Newspaoer.  (215)  893-4090. 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community 
units,  22-3/4"  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community 

units,  22-3/4"  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S/C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea, 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St., 

Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 

SHOW  PIECE 

Harris  N-1650.  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA  Tech  for  sale.  Completely  rebuilt. 
Cylinders,  vibrators,  fountain  rolls,  etc. 
New  cylinders,  bearers,  high  precision 
SKF  main  bearings.  Ready  to  slip  in  or 
add  on. 

*125  horse  power  motor  tor  Harris 
press,  low  time.  Call  Burt,  Press  Time 
International,  (401)  348-8683.  Will 
install,  available  now. 


HELP 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

AO  DIRECTOR  The  Daily  News  Leader, 
an  aggressive  18,500  daily,  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual  to  direct  our  ad.  depts. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  3-5  yrs, 
of  documented  sales  management  and 
staff  development  exp.  We  offer  a  full 
benefit  package  and  advancement 
opportunities  within  the  Multimedia 
organization.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Gen.  Mgr.,  Daily  News  Lead¬ 
er,  PO  Box  59,  Staunton,  VA  24401. 

ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
New  York  Press  Association  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  key  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Assisting  in  all  aspects 
of  internal  management  and  member 
services.  Preferred  experience:  news¬ 
paper,  managerial,  office  automation. 
Send  resume,  current  references  and 
complete  salary  history  to  Director,  New 
York  Press  Association,  Executive  Park 
Tower,  Albany,  NY  12203. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  one  of  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  fastest  growing  area  of  the 
country.  Located  in  the  Atlanta  area, 
the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  telephone  sales  manager. 
Candidates  must  be  experienced  in 
modern  classified  telephone  systems, 
possess  leadership  skills,  planning  abil¬ 
ities  and  be  able  to  create  and  imple¬ 
ment  sales  development  programs. 

We  are  a  member  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group  and 
offer  exceptional  career  potential.  Inter¬ 
ested  candidates  should  send  a  resume 
and  summary  letter  tO:  Van  Esselstyn, 
CAM-Gwinnett  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
1000,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30246. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGERS 
Are  you  running  a  small  weekly  profitab¬ 
ly?  Are  you  bright,  honest,  hard¬ 
working?  Looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
grow?  Our  weekly  group  needs  you  now. 
Contact  Julie  Hamlin,  Personnel  Dir., 
James  Newspapers,  Box  269,  Norway, 
ME  04268.  (207)  743-7011. 

PUBLISHER  of  large  three-day-a-week 
newspaper  near  Nashville,  TN.  Circula¬ 
tion  10,000.  Named  best  newspaper  in 
its  class  last  year  by  TPA.  You  will  be 
responsible  for  day-to-day  operation, 
budget  preparation  and  profitability. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  tO:  VP-CEO,  Newspaper 
Div.,  Box  8167,  Savannah,  GA  31412. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
The  mini  Media  Company  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  Urbana-Champaign 
seeks  an  experienced  manager  to  be 
responsible  for  operations  of  the 
company  and  its  4  operating  units. 
Available  immediately.  Experience  with 
publishing  is  a  must,  and  a  familiarity 
with  radio  is  desirable.  The  IMC 
publishes  The  Daily  lllini  newspaper. 
The  lllio  Yearbook,  Illinois  Technograph 
magazine,  and  operates  radio  station 
WPGU-FM.  The  IMC  is  a  not-for-profit 
corporation,  with  gross  revenues  in 
excess  of  $1  million  annually,  and 
occupies  its  own  building.  The  company 
operates  independently  of  the  universi¬ 
ty.  The  publisher  is  responsible  for  all 
operations  including  budgeting,  plan¬ 
ning,  contract  negotiations,  supervising 
a  full-time  professional  staff  of  14,  and 
a  part-time  student  staff  of  more  than 
200,  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Qualified  applicants  should  respond 
with  letter  of  application  and  resume 
that  includes  3  references  to:  Dr. 
Robert  Gieselman,  Search  Committee 
Chair,  Room  100  English  building,  608 
S.  Wright  St.,  Urbana,  IL  61801.  (217) 
333-1006.  To  insure  full  considera¬ 
tion.  applications  should  be  received  by 
September  1,  1988.  AA/EOE. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES.  Seeking  an 
experienced  advertising  salesperson 
with  a  proven  track  record.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  James  Pulliam,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401 
South  Burdick  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Ml 
49003.  Equal  Opportunity'Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Immediate  opening  in  Charlotte,  NC, 
for  an  aggressive  advertising  salesper¬ 
son  with  a  proven  track  record  to  handle 
major  retail  accounts  in  a  competitive 
market.  Excellent  sales  and  presenta¬ 
tion  skills  required.  College  degreee 
preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  plus  excellent  company 
benefits.  Send  resume,  salary  history/ 
requirements  to:  Personnel  Services 
Manager,  The  Charlotte  Observer,  600 
S.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  NC  28202. 
EOE/M/F. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  7-paper 
weekly  group.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
sales  person  with  management  skills. 
Write:  Hanes  Byerly,  1000  Armory  Dr,, 
Franklin,  VA  23851. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Exciting  news¬ 
paper  venture  seeks  experienced  team 
leader  in  competitive  market.  If  you  can 
train,  run  numerous  sales  drives  at 
once,  match  people’s  strengths  with 
opportunities,  and  motivate  a  talented 
and  willing  staff,  we  want  you  on  our 
team.  Not  for  rookies.  Show  us  your 
accomplishments:  we'll  give  you  a 
chance  to  rise  through  the  ranks  from  a 
high-visibility  project  in  a  Fortune  500 
company.  Pay  commensurate  with  abili¬ 
ty.  Send  resume  Box  3098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADV.  SALES  &  PROMO.  MGR 
An  excellent  position  open  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  if  you  can  sell 
personally  and  motivate  a  staff  of  10  in 
retail  and  classified.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability  on  this  twice-weekly, 
83,000  distribution  newspaper. 
Competitive  market  requires  sales 
skills,  ideas,  people  management  abili¬ 
ties.  Plan  on  selling  advertising  yourself 
if  you  take  this  position.  Philosophical 
armchair  types,  stay  where  you  are. 
Opening  available  now  with  nationwide 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  fringes, 
profit  sharing,  etc.  Phone  (619) 
427-3000,  Garry  Edwards  or  mail 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Star 
News,  835  Third  Ave.,  Chula  Vista,  CA 
92011;  Attn:  Garry  Edwards. 

BEST  OPPORTUNITY  for  stymied  news¬ 
paper  advertising  person  ready  to  be 
own  manager  of  time.  Our  50  years  of 
selling  religious  pages  for  newspapers 
make  us  truly  the  leader,  Michigan  and 
Ohio  estalished  accounts  require  week¬ 
day  travel  for  excellent  reward. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  career  and 
growth.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  8005, 
Charlottesville,  VA  22906. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

TELEPHONE  SALES 
Major  metro  newspaper  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  and  intelligent  individual  for  its 
classified  advertising  phone  sales  dept. 
Two  years  newspaper  and/or  advertising 
experience,  or  be  recent  college  grad 
with  related  degree,  45  wpm,  excellent 
spelling  and  command  of  the  English 
language.  Apply  in  person  8:30  to 
11:30  AM,  Mon.  and  Wed.  only  at 
Employee  Relations,  1111  S,  Broad¬ 
way.  L.A.,  CA  90015  or  call  now  for 
more  information:  Jeryl  Parade  (213) 
744-8534.  EOE. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 
Committed  to  be  among  best  of  breed, 
32,000  daily  with  deep  commitment  to 
individual,  customer  and  team  values. 
Seeks  experienced  leader  firmly 
grounded  in  sales  development  and 
training,  creative  selling  and  promotion, 
organizational  and  motivation  skills, 
budgeting,  goal-setting,  communica¬ 
tion  and  problem  solving  and  innova¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  together  with  letter 
to  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302.  Attention: 
Personnel. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
Are  you  currently  an  assistant  retail  ad 
manager  or  an  account  exec,  with  at 
least  3-5  years  experience  working  in  a 
competitive  market?  Have  you  gained 
that  experience  in  weekly  newspapers, 
small  dailies  or  shoppers?  If  so,  this 
group  of  six  weeklies,  a  shopper  and 
small  daily  needs  you.  Excellent  sales 
and  communication  skills  essential. 
Budgeting  experience  desirable.  Goal 
setting  a  must.  Send  resume  to  Dave 
Ruscetta,  General  Mgr/CEO,  Citizen 
Publications,  349  New  Haven  Ave., 
Milford,  CT  06460. 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
people-oriented  manager  to  join  award¬ 
winning  32,000  P.M.  newspaper  that 
has  developed  more  than  twenty 
publishers  for  our  growing  group  of 
community  newspapers.  Send  resume 
to  William  A.  Kirkland,  Jr.,  Publisher, 
The  Daily  Progress,  PO  Box  9030,  Char- 
lottseville,  VA  22906. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
You  won’t  find  a  better  opportunity  in  a 
midwest  80,000  daily.  Immediate 
opening  managing  14  staff  in  a  stable 
market.  Full  product  line  and  financial 
reporting.  Minimum  3  years  direct  sales 
supervision.  D.  Killion,  Rockford  Regis¬ 
ter  Star,  Gannett  Inc,,  99  E.  State, 
Rockford,  IL  61104. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADV.  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  success- 
oriented  Retail  Adv.  Mgr.  to  direct  an 
8-member  retail  staff  on  a  27,000  daily 
newspaper  in  a  central  Maine  college 
town.  Strong  sales  and  management 
background  a  must.  Base  salary  high 
$20’s  plus  monthly  incentives. 
Outstanding  fringe  benefits  package 
combined  with  Maine’s  desirable  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  and  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities.  Reply  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  detailing  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements,  to: 
Cindy  D.  Stevens,  Personnel  Mgr., 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel,  25 
Silver  Street,  Waterville,  ME  04901. 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

An  opportunity  exists  at  a  corporate 
owned  40,000  circulation  northeast 
daily  for  a  retail  manager.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  5  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  atleast  2  of  those 
years  in  advertising  management.  A 
related  degree  will  be  a  plus.  A  goal- 
oriented,  aggressive  individual  is  a 
must.  Excellent  career  advancement 
possibilities  and  a  competitive  compen¬ 
sation  package  are  available.  Box 
3085,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_ ARTIEDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  ARTIST  COPYWRI  TER 
The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  person 
experienced  in  graphic  design,  illustra¬ 
tion,  layout,  and  the  production  of 
camera  ready  mechanicals.  Writing 
assignments  will  include  promotional 
copy  tor  print  and  broadcast.  Must  be 
able  to  take  projects  from  inception 
through  all  phases  to  completion.  Must 
be  able  to  work  independently  as  well  as 
enjoy  working  as  a  member  of  the  team. 
Submit  resume  and  samples  of  recently 
published  works  to  Personnel  Manager. 
Attn.  Artist  Copywriter;  The  Times- 
Picayune.  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer  M  F. 

_ ARTGRAPHICS _ 

ART  DIRECTOR 

Are  you  ready  to  lead  the  BEST  news¬ 
paper  art  department  in  the  country  to 
new  levels  of  achievement?  Send 
resume  and  slides  tO:  Mark  Wigginton, 
AME  Graphics,  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
750  Bidder  Park  Drive.  San  Jose,  CA 
95190. 

PHOTO  LAB  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  photo  lab  director 
to  be  responsible  for  monthly  budgets 
and  expenses,  purchasing  of  supplies 
and  repair  and  maintenance  of  co  or 
and  B&W  equipment  in  a  lab  serving  15 
photographers  and  1  lab  tech.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  maintaining  Wing-Lynch 
processors,  continuous  print  processors 
needed,  as  well  as  thorough  knowledge 
of  B&VV,  E6  and  C41  processes  and 
equipment.  Fast  processing  of  both 
B&W  and  color  material  on  deadline  a 
must.  Other  duties  include  set  up  and 
operation  of  portable  darkroom  and 
working  with  editors,  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers,  accountants,  purchasing 
agents,  salesmen  and  contractors.  5 
years  of  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  letter,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  Mark  Wigginton.  AME 
Graphics,  San  Jose  Mercury  Nev/s.  750 
Bidder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose.  CA 
95190.  No  phone  calls  please. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Group  of  weeklies  in  Zone  5.  Total 
circulation  90,000.  Experience 
needed  in  youth  carriers,  adult  crews, 
mail,  news  stand  sales  and  computers. 
Must  be  strong  in  promotion  and  sales. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirments 
to  Box  3079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Shirt-sleeve  manager  for  60,000  plus 
daily  Sunday  at  a  Zone  2  union  shop. 
Candidate  should  possess  organization¬ 
al  and  leadership  skills.  Experience  in 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  equally 
important.  Good  promotional  and  sales 
know-how  a  definite  plus.  Should  have 
2  to  5  years  managerial  experience.  The 
right  person  will  be  compensated  hand¬ 
somely.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3086.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTIONS  MGR. 
The  nation's  most  prestigious  Catholic 
magazine  is  seeking  experienced 
professional  to  implement  large  scale 
circulation  development  plan.  Proven 
track  record  in  direct  mail  solicitation  is 
essential.  Position  offers  attractive 
compensation  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to:  James  Santora,  Ameri¬ 
ca  Press  Incorporated,  106  W.  56th 
St.,  Dept.  EP.  New  York,  NY  10019. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  an  8,000  circulation  Zone  5 
daily  with  companion  shopper  looking 
for  an  experienced  leader  to  join  our 
management  team.  Offering  competi¬ 
tive  salary  plus  bonus  combined  with 
excellent  benefits  package  and  profit 
sharing  plans.  Excellent  market.  Please 
send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  3084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Post-Star  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
hands-on  manager  to  supervise  5 
district  managers  in  a  growing  market. 
The  successful  candidate  should 
pdssess  strong  people  skills,  and  have 
the  ability  to  train  and  motivate  our 
current  district  manager  force.  Candi¬ 
date  should  also  have  a  proven  track 
record  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
management  experience.  The  position 
reports  directly  to  the  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  bonus  program  along  with  a 
complete  benefit  package.  Interested 
candidates  ahould  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  along  with  references  and 
salary  history  tO:  The  Post-Star.  Attn: 
William  Sara,  PO  Box  2023,  Glens 
Falls.  Nv  12801. 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
The  leader  in  newspaper  circulation 
telemarketing  seeks  a  self-starting  sales 
manager.  Promotion  to  regional  position 
and  vice  presidency  within  first  year. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  3  to  5  years 
experience  in  circulation  or  telephone 
sales  and  the  ability  to  call  on  top  circu¬ 
lation  executives.  Travel  a  must,  reloca¬ 
tion  possible.  All  replies  kept  confiden¬ 
tial..  Send  resume  and  earning  require¬ 
ments  to:  Dick  Levis,  Levis  Sales.  Inc., 
4  Lincoln  Place.  Madison,  NJ  07940. 


Liffle  (liiiig.s  afflict 
little  minds. 

Benjamin  Disraeli 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
10,000  daily  Zone  5.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Many  benefits,  fast  growing  communi¬ 
ty.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  offer  an  unusual  opportunity:  small 
Zone  2  daily  will  pay  big  paper  salary  for 
the  talent,  experience  to  fix  this  prob¬ 
lem:  population  growing  rapidly,  news¬ 
paper  not  growing  at  all.  Need  a  three 
year  commitment.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
computerized  operations,  we  require  a 
highly  motivated,  organized  individual 
to  take  charge. 

This  is  a  newly  created,  challenging 
position  which  will  require  the  ability  to 
shape  and  manage  in  a  dynamic 
24-hour  newspaper  publishing 
environment. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  and  5  to  10  years  experience  in 
design,  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  computer  based  systems. 
Management  experience,  MIS  exposure 
and  excellent  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cations  skills  are  necessary.  Exposure  to 
a  publishing  environment  would  be 
helpful,  but  is  not  mandatory.  We  offer 
competitive  compensation  including  a 
comprehensive,  company  paid  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to:  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY 
13221,  Att:  Linda  Hennessey. 


REGIONAL  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Due  to  continued  growth  Digital  Tech¬ 
nology  International  has  an  opening  in 
their  sales  department.  The  opening  is 
based  in  the  Chicago  area  with  substan¬ 
tial  travel  anticipated.  Digital  Technolo¬ 
gies  provides  computer  systems  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Candidates  must 
have  newspaper  and  computer  sales 
experience.  Excellent  salary,  benefits 
and  opportunity  for  someone  with  high 
integrity  and  outstanding  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  your  resume  with 
qualifications  and  requirements  tO: 
Digital  Technology  International,  500 
West-1200  South,  Orem,  UT  84058. 


ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Fast  growing  Zone  2  55,000  AM  seeks 
someone  bright  and  ambitious  who  will 
help  our  award-winning  staff  reach  new 
heights.  The  right  person  will  have  some 
management  ability,  a  strong  writing 
background  and  the  ability  to  work  with 
young  reporters.  Strong  emphasis  on 
editing  and  layout  skills  and  the  ability 
to  create  attractive,  informative,  color¬ 
ful  pages.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets 
to:  Mark  Miller,  Sports  Editor,  The 
News  Tribune,  1  Hoover  Way,  Wood- 
bridge,  NJ  07095. 

EOE 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

The  Vindicator,  a  90,000  evening,  140,000  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  looking  for  a  Home  Delivery 
Manager.  Applicants  should  be  experienced  in  all  aspects 
of  circulation  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  management 
experience.  This  manager  will  direct  twenty  full-time  district 
managers.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  C. 
Edward  Powell,  Circulation  Manager,  PO  Box  780,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio  44501.  All  responses  held  in  confidence.  No 
phone  calls. 


HELP  WANTED 


20,000  PM  seeking  aggressive  journal¬ 
ist  for  city  editor  slot.  Editing  and  layout 
experience  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  J.  McCullough,  News-Tribune, 
426  Second  St.,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 


AGGRESSIVE  AWARD-WINNING  twice 
weekly  community  newspaper  on  Cali¬ 
fornia's  beautiful  and  growing  central- 
coast  seeks  hard-working,  enterprising 
reporter  to  cover  two  cities,  some 
features  and  general  assignments.  Two 
years  experience  required.  Camera 
skills  and  dependable  car  needed.  Send 
resume  and  clips  tO:  Jerry  Bunin,  Five 
Cities  Times  Press  Recorder,  PO  Box 
460.  Arroyo  Grande,  Ca  93420. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  northwest  Indiana,  is 
seeking  an  assistant  metro  editor.  The 
person  we  hire  will  have  strong  content 
editing  skills  and  will  be  aggressive  with 
news  and  creative  with  enterprise 
stories.  The  Post-Tribune  is  a  75,000 
daily,  90,000  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Gary,  30  minutes  from  downtown 
Chicago.  Our  market  is  competitive. 
Candidates  will  have  city-editing  experi¬ 
ence  or  veteran  reporting  skills.  Send  a 
resume,  cover  letter  and  some  examples 
of  your  newspaper  or  other  work  to  Betty 
Wells  Cox,  Executive  Managing  Editor, 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
120,000  circulation  Colorado  daily 
seeks  highly  motivated  applicant  for 
possible  future  openings.  We  want  the 
kind  of  people  who  demand  more  from 
themselves  than  the  boss  requires.  We 
want  to  build  an  even  better  newspaper, 
and  we  need  hard-working  team  play¬ 
ers.  Candidates  st'ould  have  experience 
working  with  reporters,  and  a  good 
handle  on  all  the  details  that  make  even 
the  cop  briefs  read  crisply.  We  stress 
understandable  writing  and  people- 
oriented  reporting.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  rough  drafts  and  your  edited 
versions  of  stories  to  Jim  Bishop,  City 
Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  PO  Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80901. 


ASST  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Chance  for  reporter  with  3-5  years 
experience  to  become  no.  2  editor  on 
10,000  daily.  401K  savings  plan. 
Salary  $350-$400  wk.  Resume  to 
Managing  Editor,  News  Journal,  PO  Box 
1689,  CLovis,  NM  88101. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  Wanted  at  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  Top  pay.  great 
opportunity  for  advancements  with  a 
Gannett  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tom  Callinan,  Editor,  Lansing 
State  Journal,  120  East  Lenawee,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48919. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  the  Missoulian,  a 
30,000-circulation  regional  newspaper 
in  Missoula,  a  university  town  located  in 
a  mountain  valley  of  northwest  Monta¬ 
na.  As  supervisor  of  2  assistant  city 
editors  and  1 1  reporters,  this  person 
must  have  a  proven  record  of  strong 
leadership,  deft  copy  editing,  enterpris¬ 
ing  news  coverage,  fairness  and  accura¬ 
cy.  He  or  she  must  be  able  to  respond 
readily  to  changing  needs  of  readers. 
Please  send  letter  describing  your 
management  and  news  philosophies,  a 
resume  and  an  edition  of  your  present 
paper  tO:  Bobbie  Engelstad,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Missoulian,  PO 
Box  8029,  Missoula,  MT  59807. 

COPY  EDITORS:  Award-winning  metro 
seeks  aggressive,  creative  copy  editors 
for  news  desk.  Opportunity  to  learn, 
grow  in  dynamic  city.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  layout  ability  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Jim  Smith, 
Executive  News  Editor,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45201.  A  Gannett  newspaper. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR 

120,000  Colorado  daily  seeks  applic¬ 
ants  for  copy  desk.  We  want  people  who 
are  proud  of  being  the  last  line  of 
defense,  who  xnow  and  use  the  style- 
book,  and  whe  have  a  flare  for  writing 
headlines.  Send  samples  of  your  best 
headlines  and  print  out  showing  what 
you’ve  done  with  copy  at  your  current 
job.  Applicants  need  at  least  three  years 
experience  on  a  daily.  Write  to  Jim 
Bishop,  City  Editor,  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


COPY  EDITOR/FEATURE  WRITER 
needed  for  expanded  feature  section  of 
a  southeastern  AM  daily.  The  position 
requires  someone  with  creative  layout 
experience  and  feature  writing  skills. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  page  design 
samples  to  Box  3092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  needed  to  breathe 
new  life  into  tired  product.  Small  daily 
in  beautiful  resort  area  of  northen 
Michigan  offers  outdoor  lifestyle  and 
advancement  within  growing  media 
company.  Call  Rip  (616)  627-7144. 


DANCE  WRITER 

Major  metro  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
dance  writer  with  3  to  5  years  dance 
criticism,  newspaper  experience. 
College  degree  required.  Send  samples 
of  work  and  resume  to:  Personnel  DW. 
PO  Box  2416  Terminal  Annex,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90051-0416. 


EDITING  AND  REPORTING  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  with  suburban  Richmond, 
VA  newspaper  group,  165,000  circ.  If 
you're  the  best  at  editing  or  writing  and 
love  community  journalism,  write  Jeff 
Byrd,  Suburbati  Newspapers  of  VA,  PO 
Box  1249,  Glen  Allen,  VA  23060. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Experienced  journalist  to  write  editor¬ 
ials  and  supervise  opinion  pages  tor 
small  Knight-R  dder  daily.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Editor,  The  News,  33  SE 
Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  &  COPY  EDITORS 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  fastest 
growing  daily,  suburban  newspaper 
group  seeks  ar  experienced  editorial 
writer  and  two  copy  editors.  Send 
samples  and  -^esume  to  Executive 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230'yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MedlaLlne. 
MediaLlne  is  a  daily  updated  job 
listing  service.  With  just  one  call 
you  will 

have  access  to  new  job  open¬ 
ings  every  day. 

hear  about  jobs  for  staff 
writers,  copy  editors,  sports 
writers  or  editors, 
save  money  on  endless  phone 
calls,  chasing  leads  that  are 
weeks  old.  Media-Line  costs 
you  less  tnan  90  cents  a  day. 
Call  our  toll  free  number  to  get 
your  job  search  Into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

We  are  a  growing,  12,000  AM  6-day, 
family-owned  daily,  seeking  a  take- 
charge  editor  to  run  our  news  operation. 
This  is  a  career  opportunity  in  a  good 
small  town.  Full  fringes,  good  salary, 
excellent  working  conditions  and  an 
award-winning  staff.  Send  full  resume 
to  Robert  Lind,  General  Manager, 
Somerset  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
638,  Somerset,  PA  15501. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  70M  East 
Coast  suburban  daily  and  Sunday. 
Prize-winning  paper  seeks  people- 
oriented  editor  to  use  research  and  hard 
work  to  take  us  into  the  21st  century. 
Benefits  include  401(k).  Box  3068, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Expansion  and  promotion  at  The  Boston 
Herald  has  created  openings  for  NEWS, 
FINANCIAL  and  SPORTS  copy  editors. 
If  you  have  a  minimum  of  three  years' 
experience,  if  your  editing  is  second  to 
none,  if  you  can  design  pages  and  write 
heads  that  sing  we'd  like  to  hear  from 
you.  The  Boston  Herald  is  an  EOE.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Write  to: 

George  Kindel 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Features  editor  for  small  growing  south 
eastern  daily.  Job  requires  imagination 
and  creativity  as  well  as  skills  in  editing, 
design  and  organization.  Send  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  references  to  Box 
3070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER  for  newspaper  that's 
proud  of  its  upscale  food  pages  and 
wants  to  continue  publishing  top  quality 
full-color  food  section.  Writing  skills, 
knowledge  of  nutrition,  interest  in 
people  and  gourmet  cooking.  Resume 
and  samples  to  Steve  Pappas,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  News  Journal,  PO  Box  431, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32015. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  by  small  quality,  6-day  morning 
newspaper.  Resume,  3  clips  to  Jim 
Jones,  Managing  Editor,  News  & 
Observer,  PO  Drawer  B,  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  FL  32070. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Energetic  self-starter  needed  for  award¬ 
winning  broadsheet  weekly  in  beach 
resort  area  70  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Coverage  runs  gamut  from  munici¬ 
pal  and  school  board  meetings  to  police 
and  courts  to  in-depth  take-outs  and 
features.  Clear,  crisp  writing  a  must. 
Car.  camera  required.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  The  Hampton 
Chronicle-News,  PO  Box  1071,  West 
Hampton  Beach,  NY  11978. 


GLENDIVE  BUREAU  REPORTER 
The  Billings  Gazette,  a  58,000  morning 
daily,  is  seeking  a  bureau  reporter  to 
work  in  eastern  Montana.  Successful 
applicants  must  have  three  years  of 
reporting  experience,  35  mm  photogra¬ 
phy  experience  and  a  journalism 
degree.  The  candidate  we  hire  must  be 
a  self  starter  who  can  work  with  minimal 
supervision  have  dependable  vehicle 
and  be  willing  to  travel  extensively. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  cover 
letter,  resume,  references,  best  clips 
and  salary  history  to  Lorretta  Breslin, 
Human  Resources  Director,  The  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette,  PO  Box  36300,  Billings, 
MT  59107-6300.  Resume  must  be 
received  no  later  than  Friday  August  12, 
1988.  EOE/M/F. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  AGENCY 
Seeks  reporter  for  its  Beijing  bureau. 
Experience  in  English-language  media, 
preferably  wire  service,  essential.  Must 
read  Chinese,  speak  Mandarin  fluently. 
Working  knowledge  of  French  a  plus  but 
not  essential.  Contact  Claude  Moisy  or 
Philippe  Gustin  at  (202)  293-9380. 


IMAGINATIVE  FEATURES  EDITOR 
needed  to  direct  staff  of  6  full-time  and 
2  part-time  reporters.  We  need  a  crea¬ 
tive  person  interested  in  trend  stories, 
entertainment,  food,  religion  and  other 
features.  Supervisory  experience 
preferred.  Page  design  background  a 
plus.  Send  written  replies  only  to  John 
D.  Gibson,  Editor,  (jreen  Bay  Press- 
Gazette,  PO  Box  19430,  Green  Bay,  Wl 
54307-9430.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

JUNIOR  EDITOR.  Award-winning 
medical  technology  magazine  seeks 
bright,  technically  minded  journalist  to 
join  ll-person  edit  staff.  Background  in 
medicine  or  science  preferred.  Primary 
emphasis  on  news  writing;  some  travel 
involved.  Excellent  office  environment 
in  downtown  San  Francisco  location. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Peter  Ogle,  Editor.  Diagnostic 
Imaging,  500  Howard  St.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA  94105.  No  calls  please. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  seeks  some¬ 
one  with  well  developed  writing  and 
editing  talent  and  a  vision  to  make  our 
Sunday  magazine  among  the  top  in  the 
country.  Ours  is  a  small  but  lively  maga¬ 
zine  supported  by  award-winning  photo 
and  art  staffs  and  anxious  to  expoire 
Alaska's  best  stories.  We're  looking  for 
an  energetic  person  with  fresh  ideas 
who  can  carry  us  forward  as  editor  and  a 
regular  writing  contributor.  Seven  years 
journalism  experience  minimum.  Send 
resume,  work  samples,  salary  history, 
and  a  letter  telling  why  you  should  be 
considered  to:  R.  Shinohara,  C  O 
Personnel,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Experienced  pro  to  head  staff  of 
Philadelphia  based  national  business 
magazine.  Seeking  dynamic  individual 
who  is  looking  for  new  challenges  and 
ready  to  relocate  in  the  East.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  plus 
profit  sharing  &  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clips  &  salary  requirements  to:  North 
American  Pub.  Co.,  Personnel,  401  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19108. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Growing  suburban  daily  newspaper  near 
Chicago  looking  to  fill  No.  2  spot  in  a 
twenty-five  person  newsroom.  Superior 
copy  handling  design  and  management 
skills  required.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

25,000  PM  seeks  all-around  section 
editor  who  is  at  home  with  wire,  local 
and  feature  news.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  precise,  creative  and  a  team 
player  with  first-rate  head-writing,  copy¬ 
editing  and  layout  skills.  We're  fast- 
paced  and  are  located  in  highly  compe¬ 
titive  southeastern  New  England  Mark¬ 
et,  Salary  range  $24,000  to  $28,000; 
excellent  benefits  package.  If  you  have 
the  skills  and  ambition  to  join  a  consis¬ 
tent  winner  of  New  England  general 
excellence  awards,  send  resume  and 
work  samples  to;  Ned  Bristol,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box  600, 
Attleboro,  MA  02703.  This  new  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  filled  by  Sept.  1st, 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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JOINPOComputiiig 

MAGAZINE 

PC  Computing,  an  exciting  new  monthly  magazine  from  Ziff- 
Davis  Publishing,  is  looking  for  a  top-notch  magazine  staff.  We 
need  people  who  can  prodxe  a  magazine  that  promises  to 
be  intelligent,  witty  and  beautiful .  It  you  are  ready,  to  face  the 
demanding  nature  of  a  start-up  publication,  we  d  like  to  hear 
from  you. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING 
EDITOR/ PRODUCTION 


Working  with  the  Managing  Editor,  you  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  enforcing  established  deadlines.  To  insure  your  success, 
you  must  be  able  to  coordinate  the  production  schedule 
with  copy  edit,  composition  and  the  outside  type  house. 
You'll  also  have  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  edit 
production  staff  and  acting  as  the  edit  production  trou¬ 
bleshooter.  This  entails  overseeing  the  trafficking  of  all  edit 
materials  from  copy  edit  and  the  art  department  throi^h 
the  productton  process.  Working  with  outside  venckxs  in 
maintaining  quality  control  is  also  part  of  this  highly  visible 
position.  Three  years  of  production  experience  is 
required. 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR 


Maintaining  the  daily  editorial  flow  through  final  produc¬ 
tion  is  key  to  this  position.  To  accomplish  this,  you  will  work 
directly  with  the  lype  house  monitoring  daily  traffic,  proof- 
readinig  pages  for  art  revisions  and  editing  changes 
before  final  approvals  and  trafficking  layouts  and  page 
proofs  to  insure  confirmation  on  a  daily  basis.  Successful 
candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  maga¬ 
zine  experience 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 


You  will  maintain  up-to-date  files  for  current  issue  as  pages 
move  through  production  and  assist  the  production  editor 
with  the  daily  traffic.  One  year  of  magazine  experience  is 
required. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANTS 


Various  responsibilities  come  with  these  positions,  but  they 
all  offer  an  exciting  opportunity  to  work  with  our  Editorial 
Departments.  Excellent  organizational  skills  and  attention 
to  detail  are  required,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  one  year 
cf  related  experience.  Knowledge  of  IBM  PC  and  related 
software  is  also  required,  BS/BA  preferred. 


PHOTO  ASSISTANT 


A  background  in  photography  is  a  must,  as  you  will  assist 
in  various  aspects  of  producing  photo  shoots.  As  a  team 
member  of  the  Art  Department,  you  will  log  and  return 
photographs,  call  in  portfolios  and  call  agencies,  plus 
perform  some  clerical  work.  Training  in  handling  shoot 
production  is  another  plus  to  this  opportunity. 

Send  your  resume  along  with  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel,  8th  Floor,  Recomputing,  Zitt-Oavis  Publishing 
Co.,  800  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02199. 


ZIFF-DAVIS 

PUBLISHING 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITORS 

A  33,000  daily  newspaper  is  looking  for 
2  key  people  committed  to  excellence 
to  work  on  the  news  desk:  NEWS 
EDITOR  to  direct  the  desk.  Applicant 
must  have  copy  desk  experience  and 
have  solid  layout,  editing  and  headline 
writing  skills.  This  is  a  salaried  position. 
COPY  EDITOR  who  can  edit  copy  and 
write  headlines  and  is  willing  to  learn 
and  move  up  the  ladder.  Perfect  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  recent  college  graduate.  Both 
positions  have  competitive  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to:  Philip  Schoch, 
Editor,  The  Daily  Journal,  295  N.  Broad 
St.,  Elizabeth,  NJ  07207. _ i 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Southeastern  AM  daily,  24,000  circula¬ 
tion  is  seeking  an  aggressive  news 
editor.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
excellent  editing  skills,  creative  layout 
abilities,  and  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism.  Send  resume, 
edited  clips  and  page  design  samples  to 
Box  3091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS 
There  is  a  shortage  of  talented  reporters 
in  booming  New  England.  Our  weekly 
group  is  holding  tryouts.  If  you  vacation 
in  Maine  this  summer  you  may  be  able 
to  live  here  forever.  Contact  Julie 
Hamlin.  Personnel  Dir.,  James  News¬ 
papers,  Box  269,  Norway,  ME  04268. 
(207)  743-7011. 


PROGRESSIVE  NORTHWEST  newspap¬ 
er  company  seeks  hands-on  publisher  to 
oversee  rapidly  growing  coastal  opera¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  a  team  player,  well- 
organized,  creative,  quality-conscious 
and  can  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  then  this  job  is  for  you.  Excellent 
compensation  package  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  fringe  benefits  and 
performance-oriented  bonus.  Daily  & 
weekly  newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary 
history  tO:  Box  3095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO  MAKE  THE  CHANGE? 
Growing  New  Jersey  Fortune  200 
company  seeks  internal  communica¬ 
tions  representative.  The  person  who 
joins  us  will  have  an  instinct  for  the 
news  angle  in  almost  any  story  and  the 
skill  to  write  and  produce  high  quality 
publications.  You  will  also  have  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  growth  in  all 
facets  of  public  relations,  public  affairs, 
and  marketing  communications.  Qual¬ 
ifications:  3  to  5  years  publications 
experience  in  reporting,  writing  and 
editorial  research.  Some  experience 
with  design,  layout,  publication  produc¬ 
tion,  photoplacement.  Salary  is  negoti¬ 
able.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to  Box  3072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  cover 
city  beat  for  award-winning,  6-day  week 
PM  paper  in  southeast  Indiana.  Entry- 
level.  Self-starter  essential.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Morrison, 
Greensburg  Daily  News,  PO  Box  106, 
Greensburg,  IN  47240-0106, 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


READY  ro  MOVE  north  to  the  Last 
Frontier?  The  Anchorage  Times  in  Alas¬ 
ka’s  largest  city  has  openings  on  the 
news  copy  desk  for  editors  who  can 
scrutinize  local  copy,  write  snappy 
headlines  and  layout  pages.  We  are  also 
seeking  a  news  editor  with  a  minimum 
of  five  years  layout  experience  to  direct 
a  copy  desk  staff  of  sev,en.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Carol  Wood,  The 
Anchorage  Times,  PO  Box  40,  Anchor¬ 
age,  AK  99510-0040. 


RELIGION  REPORTER 
The  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News,  a 
125,000  circulation  Landmark  metro 
daily  in  Southwest  Virginia,  is  seeking  a 
religion  beat  reporter.  The  person  who 
fills  this  post  should  have  background, 
experience  and  interest  in  religion 
issues  reporting.  This  is  not  a  church 
news  post,  but  a  beat  that  involves 
coverage  of  major  religion  issues.  We 
want  this  reporter  to  get  a  pulse  on  what 
is  happening  in  churches  and  temples 
in  the  Roanoke  Valley  and  Western 
Virgina.  We  want  to  know  the  impact 
these  institutions  have  in  the  communi¬ 
ty.  We  also  want  this  reporter  to  trans¬ 
late  national  religion  issues  so  they 
make  sense  to  our  readers.  This  reporter 
should  have  at  least  five  years  of  daily 
reporting  experience.  Preferably  some 
of  that  covering  religion  or  writing  about 
religion  issues.  Some  general  assign¬ 
ment  work  is  also  involved,  but  the 
reporter  should  spend  80%  of  the  time 
developing  a  religion  beat.  Send 
resume,  clips,  a  two-page  autobiogra¬ 
phy  and  your  ideas  for  this  beat  to  Bill 
Warren,  Managing  Editor,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World  News,  PO  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010,  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  COPY 
EDITOR  and  SPORTS  WRITER  sought 
for  small  daily  in  central  Florida  seeking 
to  expand  its  staff.  2-3  years  experience 
preferred  but  recent  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  will  be  considered.  If  you  are 
talented,  energetic  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  vibrant  newspaper  on  the  move, 
reply  with  resume  to  Box  3074,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  Sought  by  respected 
weekly  business  newspaper  planning  to 
expand.  Daily  experience  required; 
business  background  preferred.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Paul  Ericson,  Editor,  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1  Mount  Hope  Avenue, 
Rochester,  NY  14620. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  writer  for  Rocky 
Mountain  weekly.  Photography  a  plus. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Scllett,  Box 
7445,  Jackson  Hole,  WY  83001. 

SPEECHWRITER:  Major  public  official 
in  the  west  looking  for  a  speechwriter. 
Requires  ability  to  write  on  a  wide  range 
of  public  policy  issues.  Minimum  of  3-5 
years  speechwriting  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  $35-38,000  range.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Colorado 
Media  Group,  Inc.,  5690  DTC  Blvd., 
Ste.  315,  Englewood,  CO  801 1 1. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Small  daily  in  Olympic  region  of  New 
York  seeks  to  fill  one  person  sports  job. 
Cover  high  school  and  college  teams 
and  Olympic-caliber  winter  competi¬ 
tion.  Responsible  for  laying  out  sports 
page(s).  Send  resume,  clips  to  Shawn 
Tooley,  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise,  61 
Broadway,  Seranack  Lake,  NY  12983. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  needed  to  head  staff 
of  6  at  The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls,  NY. 
This  growing,  36,000-circulation  A.M. 
daily  in  the  Lake  George  Region  needs 
experienced  editor  oriented  toward 
community  and  highschool  sports.  Also 
must  know  hockey.  Glens  Falls  is  the 
home  of  AHL's  Adirondack  Red  Wings. 
Experience  in  managing  a  staff  is 
required.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips,  layouts  and  salary  requirements 
to  Gary  Kebbel,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Post-Star,  PO  Box  2023,  Glens  Falls, 
NY  12801. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Prize-winning  11,000-circulation 
weekly  in  exciting  community  seeks 
sports  reporter-photographer.  Must 
have  car,  camera.  Strong  feature  writing 
ability  required  but  must  produce  plen¬ 
ty  of  straight  coverage,  too.  Responsible 
for  entire  section.  Send  resume,  clips, 
letter  to  Box  3078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  has  a  reporter 
opening  in  its  suburban  bureaus.  Salary 
ranges  from  $333.54  for  first  year 
reporter  to  $459.79  for  a  6-year  repor¬ 
ter.  The  Seatle  Times  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Please  send  clips  and 
resume  tO:  Darrell  Gofho,  Personnel 
Department,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box 


daily  needs  experienced  person  to  head 
this  growing  T.L.  section.  Feature  writ¬ 
ing  with  flair;  layout  ability;  editing; 
creative  thinking  essential.  Must  be 
well  organized.  Salary  negotiable. 
Resume  &  samples  to  Box  3077,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON:  6  reporters  with  strong 
daily  experience  and  clear  enterprise. 
Apply  tO:  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
States  News  Service,  1333  F  St.  NW, 
Ste  400,  Washington,  DC  20004.  EOE. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  solid  reporter 
who  can  produce  people-oriented  news 
to  help  us  cover  the  state’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  county.  Send  resume,  three  writing 
samples  and  salary  history  to:  Editor, 
The  Review  Appeal,  PO  Box  409, 
Franklin,  TN  37065-0409. 


WIRE  DESK  PERSON  -  Wanted  at  Vero 
Beach  Florida  Press  Journal.  We  are  an 
AM  daily,  full  color  privately  owned. 
Circulation  is  25,000  Summer,  30,000 
Winter.  We  are  growing  quickly  along 
with  this  beautiful  area.  Our  new  build¬ 
ing  ready  this  fall.  Position  calls  for 
college  degree  and  at  least  three  to  five 
years  of  layout  or  wire  desk  experience. 
Good  layout  ablities,  judgment,  maturi¬ 
ty  needed.  Send  resume  with  references 
and  layout  tearsheets  to  Byron  Gray,  PO 
Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Progressive  Connecticut  daily,  circ. 
16,500  has  dramatically  improved 
local  news  report  and  format,  now  seeks 
editor  to  balance  local  with  world, 
national  and  state  news  (AP,  New  York 
Times)  on  strong,  appealing  front  and 
wire  pages. 

We  seek:  solid  knowledge  and  interest 
in  world  and  national  news,  demon¬ 
strated  skill  in  graphics  and  layout.  We 
offer:  a  strong  newspaper.  Professional 
environment,  competitive  salary  and 
benefits,  attractive  non-metro  recrea¬ 
tional  area,  100  miles  NYC.  Letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box  3096, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WIRE  EDITOR 

For  44,000  daily/Sunday.  Pivotal  role 
on  city  desk  requiring  accuracy,  speed 
and  organization.  No  recent  grads. 
Write  Joan  Bastel,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Intelligencer,  PO  Box  858,  Doyles- 
town,  PA  18901. 


WRITER/ANALYST 

Premier  service  monitoring  terrorism 
and  political  stability  risks  for  U.S. 
multinationals  abroad  seeks  seasoned 
professional,  preferably  an  ex-foreign 
correspondent,  with  excellent  writing 
and  analytical  skills.  We  do  not  want 
trainees.  Poets,  children’s  book 
authors,  and  PR  types  need  not  apply. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  with  more 
than  10  years  experience  worth  an 
annual  salary  of  $50-60K.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  PO  Box 
41-4177,  Miami  Beach,  FL  33141. 


ENGINEERING 


ENGINEER 


Degreed  Engineer  with 
Newspaper  Production 
and/or  Maintenance 
experience  to  assist  in 
planning  and  construction 
of  new  plan.  Zone  three. 
Send  resume  to  Box  .^089. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  northwest  Indiana,  is 
seeking  a  staff  photographer.  The 
person  we  hire  will  have  aggressive 
news  instincts  and  a  strong  features/ 
enterprise  background.  The  Post- 
Tribune  is  a  75,000  daily  and  90,000 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Gary,  30  minutes 
from  downtown  Chicago.  Our  market  is 
competitive.  Candidates  will  have  2 
years  of  experience  on  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er.  Send  a  resume  and  portfolio  to  Val 
Pipps,  Design  Chief,  Post-Tribune. 
1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402. 


PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMEN  WANTED 
The  Charlotte  Obse'ver,  in  the  buckle  of 
the  Sun  Belt,  is  seeking  skilled,  reliable 
persons  to  work  in  our  production 
department.  Applicants  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  with  double-wide  presses  and  be 
able  to  perform  all  duties  on  the  press. 
Must  evidence  references  from  previous 
pressroom  supervisors  and  have  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  basic  math  skills. 
Stable  work  history  a  plus.  Hours  are 
8PM  to  4:30AM.  We  offer  full  range 
benefits,  competitive  salary  and  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions  in  our  downtown 
location.  If  interested,  call  tor  an 
appointment  or  send  a  resume  to  Knight 
Publishing  Co. (The  Charlotte  Observer), 
600  S.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  NC  28202. 
(704)  379-6599.  EOE/M/F. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  -  Profit¬ 
able,  growing,  cold  web,  offset  printer 
seeks  an  experienced,  ambitious  leader 
with  proven  supervisory  skills  to  run  our 
th:ee-shift  press  operation.  Must  be 
quality  conscious  and  have  experience 
on  Goss  Community  equipment.  We 
offer  a  oompetitive  salary  and  benefit 
package  as  well  as  profit  sharing. 
Please  send  your  resume,  references, 
and  salary  requirements  to  PO  Box 
4299,  Boulder,  CO  80306. 


PROMOTION  WRITER/COORDINATOR 

TV  DATA,  a  Scripps  Howard  company  which  is  the 
world's  largest  supplier  of  TV  listings  information  to 
newspapers,  needs  self-starter  with  strong  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  sales  ability  to  produce  quarterly 
newsletter,  develop  and  place  news  releases,  create 
direct  mail  and  other  sales  materials.  Terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion  writer  with  1-2  years  experience. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Business  Manager, 
TV  DATA,  Northway  Plaza,  Glens  Ealls,  NY  12801. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  daily  in  Dallas, 
Texas  is  seeking  a  maintenance  mana¬ 
ger  to  manage  its  maintenance  and 
technical  services  departments.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  for  this  position  includes  a 
BSEE,  BSME,  or  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
electronic  technology  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years  newspaper  maintenance 
experience,  or  equivalent.  At  least  2 
years  prior  supervisory  experience  is 
also  needed  to  effectively  direct,  plan, 
and  coordinate  activities  of  the  down¬ 
town  and  satellite  plant.  Must  possess 
working  knowledge  in  the  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  electronic  repair/ 
maintenance  of  production  equipment 
and  support  systems.  Strong  people 
skills  are  essential.  Attractive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  are  offered. 
Interested  candidates  should  call  or 
send  resume  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  B.  Dangel,  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  PO  Box  225237,  Dallas,  TX 
75265;  (214)  977-8820. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER  Growing 
firm.  Competitive  salary.  Send  resume 
to  Earl  Loganbill,  84(3  Trinity  Court 
Newton,  KS  67114.  Or  call  (316) 
283-2199. 


PROCESS  CAMERA/SCANNER  opera 
tor.  Also  Urbanite  press  operator.  Flori 
da's  nicest  city.  Good  wages,  full  bene 
fits.  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009 
Naples,  FL  33941. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  Missouri-Columbia  is 
seeking  a  Director  of  Extension  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Agricultural  Information  to 
provide  leadership  to  a  20-member 
faculty  who  carry  out  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  educational  tasks  in  support 
of  University  Extension  (Columbia 
campus).  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Admi¬ 
nisters  the  Agricultural  Journalism 
degree  program.  Qualifications; 
Substantial  professional  experience  and 
demonstrated  journalistic  skill. 
Advanced  degree,  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Demonstrated  administrative  ability.  An 
understanding  of  the  land-grant  system. 
Candidates  interviewed  will  present 
seminar.  Send  letter  of  application, 
current  resume,  five  references  with 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  by  Sept. 
1,  1988,  to;  Duane  Dailey,  Extension 
Information,  3  Whitten  Hall,  UMC, 
Columbia,  MO  65211.  UMC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOMPLISHED  PUBLISHER  (under 
40)  is  ready  for  growth  with  mid-size 
daily  or  large  weekly  group.  Goal- 
oriented,  quality-driven  professional. 
Box  3100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  PROVEN  LEADER  with  extensive 
background  in  Advertising  Management 
plus  Production  Manager  experience 
(both  with  dailies)  seeks  a  position  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Also  some  experience  with 
direct  mail  shopper.  Box  3102,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MGR.  Seeks  position  in 
Zone  5.  17  years  experience  with  small 
newspapers  and  commercial  printing 
Very  strong  in  technical  and  people 
skills.  Box  3090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RENT  AN  EXPERT 

If  you  have  a  heavyweight  publishing 
problem  but  can't  afford  to  permanently 
hire  a  heavyweight  publishing  profes¬ 
sional  to  fix  It,  rent  an  accomplished 
executive  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
success  in  dailies,  weeklies,  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Areas  of  expertise  include  market¬ 
ing,  sales  development,  budgeting,  cost 
control  and  new  technology.  Top  refer¬ 
ences,  reasonable  rates.  Box  3071, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E  &  P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Experienced  PUB/GM  strong  in  market¬ 
ing  and  administration  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  progrssive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Prefer  sunbelt  location.  Turn¬ 
arounds  OK.  Call  (318)  687-9374. 


ADVERTISING 


CREATIVE,  SUCCESSFUL  marketing 
professional  seeks  senior  management 
position  with  metro  daily  or  suburban 
group.  Energetic,  dedicated  performer. 
Box  3101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  columnist,  feature 
writer,  five  years  Lifestyle  Editor  with 
small  daily,  seeks  position  in  zone  4. 
Box  3083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  -  Seeks  reporting 
job  on  daily  or  suburban  weekly.  6  years 
daily,  1-1/2  years  suburban  weekly. 
Had  long  time  care  of  mother,  now 
deceased. 

Ready  and  eager  to  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  business.  J-school  grad. 
1986-87  courses,  reporting,  editing 
modern  newspaper:  All  American 
modern  newspaper.  1988,  new  75,000 
circ.,  monthly  newspaper  for  disabled, 
asst,  to  Editor.  Cheryl  A.  Spencer,  718 
N.  32nd  Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33(321. 


EXPERIENCE  FOR  HIRE.  Age  52.  30 
years  plus-most  in  advertising  sales 
and  management.  Newspaper  family. 
Will  teach  by  hands-on  method,  stress¬ 
ing  strong  layouts  and  copy.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed  in  related  print 
media.  Native  Mississippian.  Prefer 
Zone  4-close  to  Gulf.  Available  for 
interview.  Phone  Bill  Gardner.  (813) 
676-3820  or  (904)  678-5350. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  writer,  repor¬ 
ter,  photographer  looking  for  similar  job 
with  larger  paper.  Experienced.  College 
educated.  Write  c/o  Grey,  424  E. 
Burton  St.,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 


LOS  ANGELES-based  screen/television/ 
entertainment  writer  seeks  free-lance 
assignments.  Great  contacts!  Zesty 
movie  reviews!  Characteristic  writing 
style.  Lori:  (213)  837-6397. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  67,000-circ 
weekly  seeks  editing  or  other  opportuni 
ty  with  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
Possess  varied  reporting  and  editing 
background  with  weekly  and  daily  publi¬ 
cations.  Call  Joe  at  (618)  277-3323 


MANAGING  EDITOR-Eleven  years  jour¬ 
nalism  experience.  Master  of  Business 
Administration.  Nationwide  reputation 
in  agri-business  field  but  will  consider 
others.  Workaholic.  Excellent  grammar 
skills.  Prefer  zone  5  or  7.  Box  3081 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


METRO  SPORTS  EDITOR,  10  years 
daily  experience,  seeks  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge  in  newsroom  management. 
Proven  leadership  that  can  add  momen¬ 
tum  to  a  sagging  sports  staff  or  vitality 
to  a  newsroom  as  a  managing  editor. 
Box  3058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  general  assignment 
position  with  small  to  mid-sized  daily  in 
Zone  7,  8  or  9.  Experience  includes 
features,  sports,  schools,  police  and 
government.  Box  3076,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  with  general 
assignment,  financial  and  trade  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  on  small  daily  or 
wekly  in  Southern  California.  Box 
3088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reliable,  hard-working  recent  MA  jour¬ 
nalism  grad  seeks  entry-level  job.  E.L. 
515  N.  Seventh,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48103. 


SKILLED,  EXPERIENCED,  dynamic 
Number  2  editor  at  large  Metro  daily 
wants  to  move  into  Number  1  spot  at 
similar  operation.  Want  new  challenge, 
preferably  in  Zone  2  or  5.  Strong  experi¬ 
ence  representing  editorial  in  corporate 
strategic  planning.  Staff  development 
and  strong  local  report  second  nature. 
Box  3105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-  REPORTER  with  3 
years  experience  in  writing,  editing  and 
layout  on  award-winning  daily  in  Zone  7 
seeks  new  challenge  in  sports  depart¬ 
ment  on  daily.  Have  solid  clips  and 
references.  BS  degree  in  journalism  and 
history.  Prefer  Zone  5,  but  willing  to 
relocate  anywhere.  Box  3087,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STAFF  POSITION  that  involves  travel 
and  the  possibility  of  an  overseas 
assignment  sought  by  writer  with  BA 
degree  and  two  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3103,  Editor  &  Publisher 


VETERAN  features/entertainment 
writer.  Experienced  in  writing  about 
food,  ALL  popular  music,  radio,  TV/ 
video,  film,  theatre,  and  circus  enter¬ 
tainment.  Former  magazine  editor  with 
many  freelance  credits.  Will  relocate  for 
right  job.  Send  inquiries  to.  Larry 
Rhodes,  2904  High  Rigger  Dr.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN  37217, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SENSITIVE  PUBLIC  ISSUES 
Management  of  governmental  and 
community  relations.  Government  liai¬ 
son  services,  hearings  management, 
media  relations,  development 
implementation  of  community  relations 
campaigns.  Ten  years  experience  with 
government,  public  relations  agencies 
and  the  news  media.  PO  Box  368, 
Gilbertsville,  PA  19525. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Can  the  press  be  trusted? 


By  Lynn  Ashby 

There  is  no  business  more  competi¬ 
tive  than  the  news  business. 

It  is  so  competitive  that  it  leads  to 
most  of  our  problems,  because  we  are 
so  competitive  that  we  sometimes 
forego  accuracy  for  speed.  We  have 
to  get  to  you  first,  our  competitors  are 
on  our  tail. 

Why  do  we  do  it?  Because  our  cus¬ 
tomers  demand  it.  We  are  a  business. 

Oh,  I  know  it  is  lofty  to  say  that  the 
press  is  above  it  all,  that  we  should 
pursue  only  truth  and  beauty,  as  you 
see  it,  of  course.  We  like  to  believe 
that,  like  teachers  and  preachers, 
reporters  are  removed  from  the  day- 
to-day  confines  of  paying  bills. 

Don't  you  believe  it.  We,  too.  have 
a  bottom  line.  But.  like  teachers  and 
preachers,  we  do  have  our  guidelines, 
our  callings.  We  could  all  make  more 
money  doing  something  else,  but  we 
like  it.  I  have  never  met  a  group  of 
people  who  liked  their  business  more 
than  reporters.  We  bitch  a  lot,  but  we 
love  what  we  do.  Mainly,  because  as 
Henry  Kissinger  said,  power  is  the 


(Ashby  is  editor  of  the  Houston  Post. 
The  above  article  is  excerpted  from  a 
speech  he  presented  at  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station.) 


greatest  aphrodisiac. 

Still,  let  us  get  right  down  to  the  nub 
of  the  matter:  Can  we  trust  the  press? 

The  answer  is  an  absolute  yes  and 
no.  Yes.  you  can  if  you  rememberthat 
you  can  trust  it  no  more  than  any 
other  human  endeavor  and  other 
human  profession.  You  can  trust  the 
press  the  way  you  can  trust  doctors 
and  preachers  and  lawyers  —  you 
can  trust  the  press  if  you  really 
believe  that  all  hysterectomies  are 
necessary,  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  obeyed  and  everyone  in  prison  is 
innocent. 


It  is  newspapers  and  tv  stations  and 
radio  stations  and  magazines.  We 
compete,  we  fight,  we  do  not  get 
along.  Perhaps  in  no  other  profession 
today  is  there  such  stiff  competition. 

Recently,  down  in  Houston,  the 
Houston  Post  called  our  competition, 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  a  yellow-dog 
paper.  Now,  in  journalism  parlance, 
yellow-dog  paper  is  a  rag,  a  scandal 
sheet.  The  Chronicle  said  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  its  reply  was  that  of  any 
yellow  dog  to  any  post. 

Actually,  the  Post  and  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  get  along  like  brothers.  Cain  and 


You  can  trust  the  press  the  way  you  can  trust 
doctors  and  preachers  and  lawyers  —  you  can  trust 
the  press  if  you  really  believe  that  all  hysterectomies 
are  necessary,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  obeyed 
and  everyone  in  prison  is  innocent. 


Can  we  trust  the  press?  For  open¬ 
ers.  I  would  like  to  make  one  thing 
perfectly  clear.  There  is  no  “the 
press."  Oh,  it's  a  handy  groupage,  a 
neat  collection  of  guilty  targets  —  the 
press  does  this,  the  press  does  that. 
But  the  plain  truth  is  that,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  least,  there  is  no  “the  press." 
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Abel. 

There  is  no  “the  press."  There  is  a 
lot  of  it.  Using  yourself  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  you  have  access  to  dozens, 
scores,  of  news  sources  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.  In 
Texas  alone,  there  are  1 16  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

In  this  nation  there  are  1.71 1  news¬ 
papers  which  come  out  every  day.  1 
suspect  that  tops  any  nation  on  earth. 
Texas  also  has  495  weekly  papers,  the 
U.S.  has  6.855  weeklies. 

You  listen  to  the  radio?  In  this 
country  we  have  a  choice  of  1,484 
stations.  Perhaps  you  watch  tv  for 
your  news,  which  is  unfortunate. 
There  are  78  different  tv  stations  in 
Texas.  Across  America  there  are 
1 ,484.  That  is  a  baffiing  array  of  news 
sources. 

They  are  all  competing  for  one 
thing:  you.  They  want  your  attention, 
they  want  your  beliefs,  they  want 
your  mind  for  a  moment. 

It  comes  at  us  so  fast  and  so  furious 
that  we  simply  cannot  absorb  it  as 
quickly  as  it  comes.  Go  to  any  news¬ 
stand,  they  change  their  newspapers 
every  single  day.  Look  at  the  racks  of 
magazines,  there  is  something  for 
everyone  —  they  change  them  con¬ 
stantly.  And  publications  in  your  field 
come  at  you  so  quickly  that  you  are 
hard-pressed  to  stay  abreast. 

It  comes  at  us.  It  pours  on  us,  an 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Here  comes  K-Flex 


Here  comes  the  new  generation 
of  flexographic  newsprint 
from  Kruger. 


Count  on  Kruger  for  leadership  in  flexographic  technology. 
K-Flex  newsprint  has  been  developed  with  s(:^cial  surface 
characteristics  to  help  you  get  the  full  potential  frpm  your 
flexography  investment. 
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THE  ARTISAN 

James  Looney  is  a  lot  like  a  baseball  For  Looney,  ensuring  quality  is  a  full-time  job. 

umpire:  He  has  a  tough  Job,  but  as  long  as  he  That  doesn’t  surprise  his  colleagues;  they 

does  it  well,  few  people  notice.  Looney  is  a  know  he  wants  things  just  right.  If  there  are 

pressman  at  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  problems,  he  finds  the  solution.  Like  the  good 

Memphis.  He’s  been  there  nearly  15  years.  Five  un  ipire,  he  quickly  makes  the  right  calls, 

nights  a  week  he’s  the  head  of  a  press  crew—  Says  A.  L.  Bolin,  press  superintendent, 

responsible  for  the  birth  of  each  edition.  “We  put  him  out  there  and  expect  him  to  get  the 

Just  getting  225,000  newspapers  printed  job  done.  And  he  does!’ 

isn’t  good  enough.  Reproduction  has  to  be  crisp  James  Looney.  Persistent.  Innovative, 

and  clean— especially  as  the  use  of  color  grows  An  artisan.  One  of  more  than  8,000  people  at 

—and  the  product  has  to  hit  the  street  on  time.  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 
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